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THE TABULAR VIEW 


4\ officer of a mid western university recently wrote: 

“I should like to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation for your splendid alumni publication. 
The Technology Review. I never miss an issue. The ex¬ 
cellent format and jjhotographs are most unusual. I 
trust that someday you may find it possible to increa.se 
the scope of the publication to include all current })rog- 
ress in technology, and release it for the general public. 
There is a distinct need for a well-edited magazine in 
this field.” The Review agrees that there is need in this 
country for a more comj)rehensive magazine dealing 
with science and technology, and it has been gradually 
widening its editorial scope in an effort to fulfill this 
need and, at the .same time, to stick to its first objective 
of serving the Institute and its Alumni. This i.ssue may 
be taken as an example of how The Review is now per¬ 
forming this double function. Significant, too, is the fact 
that 17 per cent of The Review’s circulation goes to 
non-Technology readers. If there are other fields which 
readers feel The Review shoukl cover, they are invited 
to make suggestions. 

S INCE joining The Review Staff in lO.BG Professor 
Philip M. AIorsk has contributed such important 
articles as “The Solid Matter Mystery,” “Signals From 
the Great Outside,” “ Philosophers’ Stone: ID.Bf! Model,” 
and “Yardsticks for Infinity.” In this i.ssue (page 'i6.5) 
he brings us up to date on some of the recent advances 
in the earth sciences. €L M.\htin J. Buekokr, ’:24, is an 
associate professor of mineralogy and petrography at 
the Institute. On the MacMillan expedition to Baffin 
Island last summer, about w'hich he writes in this i.ssue 
(page ■268), he was chief mineralogi.st and geologist, 
d. Cp:cil G. Dunn, ’.‘50, is an in.structor in Technology’s 
Department of Biology and Public Health. For a num¬ 
ber of years he has been conducting research on disin¬ 
fectants and germicides. His article on page 271 is an 
outgrowth of this work. Professor Tenni;y L. Davis, 
’13, is a regular contributor to The Review, covering 
mainly the history of science and chemistry (page 273). 
CL Harry M. Goodwin, ’90, is dean of Technology’s 
Graduate School, and his friendship with George Ellery 
Hale, ’90, dated back to their student days together 
(page 277). In 1926 Dr. Hale dedicated his book, 
“Beyond the Milky Way,” to Dr. Goodwin. 

I T has been a long time since we have had the pleasure 
of electing a new member to our Cover Club — the 
group of amateur photographers who have had photo¬ 
graphs reproduced on The Review^’s cover. This month, 
with vernal enthusiasm the Club renews its membership 
solicitations and receives a new member of unmistakable 
gifts — George A. Mak.^roff, ’26, who discovered the 
entirely fresh view of the George Washington Bridge 
shown on our jacket this i.ssue. CL Are there not other 
amateurs bearing prints — tickets of admi.ssion to the 
Cover Club’s arcana? 
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J//st for Fun! 


A CHALLENGE 

TO YOUR INGENUITY 


IJIAVE you ever considered just how an 
electric light must be wired so that it can 
he switched on and off from several different 
places independently.^ The commonly used 
circuit for this purpose may seem obvious when 
you know it, but its design presents a fasci¬ 
nating problem to the uninitiated. 

If you are already familiar with the standard 
circuit, you can get an idea of the difficulties 
involved by trying to design an entirely differ¬ 
ent four station circuit. (The problem can be 
solved.) 


We specialize in solving problems in 
mechanical and electrical design. Tell us 
about difficulties, and let us send you 
information on “Guaranteed Research.” 

CALIBRON PRODUCTS, INC. 

West Orange, New Jersey 



THE SPOT GALVANOMETER 


Laboratory Accuracy... Shop Ruggedness 

The Cambridge Spot Galvanometer provides 
a complete outfit — galvanometer, lamp and 
scale — in one self-containetl metal case. It is 
robust, has a .stable zero and does not require 
accurate levelling. The sharply defined spot 
can easily be read at a distance. The lamp inav 
be operated on A.C. service current or I-volt 
battery. Sensitivity in mm. on scale is from 19 
to 170 per micro-ampere using coils of 10, 10 
and 700 ohms. Scale can he read to 0.2 min. 


CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMENT C9 


.■57.‘52 Grantl Central Terminal, New York City 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OE THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUEACTURING COMPANY • PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 



Fitting them to the world’s work is a man-size job 


F or a thing so important to 
modern life, an electric motor is 
an amazingly simple device. Just a 
few pieces of steel and iron, wound 
with coils of wire. Any bright boy 
can follow instructions and make 
one that will run. 

Yet the most romantic story ever 
told could be written about the 
electric motor. It runs practically 
every mechanical device in use to¬ 
day. It turns the wheels of industry 


— carries people to work from the 
suburbs to the topmost floors of 
tall buildings. The daily lives — 
even the livelihood — of most of 
us depend in some way upon it. 

The job of fitting electric motors 
to the world’s work is an exacting 
one. What makes it complicated is 
that every task, to be done efficient¬ 
ly, requires a certain kind of motor. 
Westingbouse, for example, offers 
over 20,000 different types, sizes 


and ratings. If none of these is ex¬ 
actly what is needed, a special 
model will be built to order. 

The electric motor is “bread and 
butter” to Westingbouse — and to 
just about everyone else. Fully con¬ 
scious of its responsibility, West- 
inghouse research continues each 
year to seek improvement in motor 
design — so that the world’s work 
may be done better, faster, and at 
less cost. 



Westingbouse 
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PRECISION 

It takes a precise machine to turn out precise work. 
And if its vital parts are made of Moly irons or steels, 
the longer maintenance of its precision is assured. 
Shapers, for instance. 

One company building such machines uses 
0.50 % Mo, Nickel-Moly iron for main and intermediary 
gears in the power transmission system. This iron is 
used because it possesses the wear resistance 
which preserves the close tolerances necessary 
to prevent “chattering.” Also—because it machines 
readily despite its comparatively high hardness. 


Thus, the use of Moly brings advantages: (a) to 
the builder of the machines through simpler and 
more economical fabrication; (b) to the user 
through better performance due to longer main¬ 
tained precision; (c) to the user's customers through 
better products. 

Our technical hoo\L,“Molyhdenum in Cast Iron,” 
contains money-saving data. Free to engineers and 
production executives. Drop us a card and we will 
send it to you. Climax Molybdenum Company, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PRODUCERS OF F E R R O - M O L Y B D E N U M , CALCIUM MOLYBDATE AND MOLYBDENUM TRIOXIDE 


1 


Climax* Mo den-um Company 
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BROWN & SHARPE 
CUTTERS 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE MARK RCC. U.S. PAT. OEPICE 

STEEL BELT LACING 



The compression grip Made with precision. Smooth on both faces, 

protects belt ends. Drives straight. Embeds in belt. 




Great strength. 
Long life. 


For oil belts—all 
speeds. Flexible. 


Rocker Hinge Pin.. 
Separable joint. 


Made also in **Monel Metal” and 
non*magnetic alloy for special service, 
and in long lengths for wider belts. 
Sole Manufacturers 

FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 

46.^e Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 
Jn Engtaml at 235 Finsbury Pavcmentt 
London, E. C. 2 


On ^^Rubber and Lije*' 

Fhom Ernst A. Hac sek: 

There appeared in the February i.s.sue of The Review a contribu¬ 
tion by George W. Gray, entitled, “Rubber and Life. ' Thi.s article, 
reporting on work done by Francis F. Lucas and A. R. Kemp who 
.simultaneously described their re.search in Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, 30:14() tt‘ (February, 1938), calls for a few' comments. 

It would be f(X)lish to deny the perfection of the microscopic tech¬ 
nique developed by Dr. Lucas. He is recognized as a master in this 
field. The ultraviolet microscope, first proposed by A. Kohler and 
placed on the market by the Zeiss works in Jena ((iermany) and later 
also by the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company of Roche.ster, N. Y., 
is by no means so uncommon and unsuccessful as the author makes 
one believe. It has been, and still i.s, u.sed with complete satisfaction 
in many re.search problems, but, moreover, it is a knowm equipment 
for particle-.size and shape determination of pigments. 

For illustration of this fact the reader is hereby referred to the 
work of Henry (ireen: Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 16:677 
(1944); Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 48:58 (1948); Journal 
of the Franklin Institute, 194:687 (1941); ibid., 404:713 (1947); 
to the work of Haslam and Hall: ibid., 409:777 (1930); Journal of the 
Optical Society of .\merica, 44:14 (1984); and to the full description of 
the technique in The Activator, 1:88 (1985). The publication last 
referred to contains a photograph of the setup, which demonstrates 
tlie general identity of the instruments used in both laboratories. 

It may also be of interest to the general public to know that a 
rubber tree will yield an average of one fluid ounce of latex per tap¬ 
ping, i.e., that 148 trees would give one gallon of this ba.sic raw ma¬ 
terial. Tliis should not mean that the gallon obtained for experiments 
originated friim 148 trees only, but it might avoid some misunder¬ 
standing. 

Dr. Lucas did not “add .seven per c*ent of salt to 10 centimeters 
of distilled water,'* but used 10 cubic centimeters of a seven per cent 
salt .solution. This addition does not influence the Brownian motion, 
as such, at all. Brownian movement results from millions of impacts, 
or bombardments, of the inolecides of the liquid medium on the ininiile 
particles suspended therein. It depends only on the size of the parti¬ 
cle, which must be sufficiently small to stay in suspension and to be 
pushed about. The addition of salt causes a neutralization of the 
electric charge of the latex particle. The latex jiarticle is negatively 
charged, but the positive sodium ions of the salt neutralize this 
charge. Thus the particles lo.se their mutual repellency, cling to each 
other when they collide (aggregation, flocculation, coagulation), or 
adhere to the microscope slide, or cover glass, being held by so-calleil 
molecular attraction forces. 

The particles have now' completely changed their physical proper¬ 
ties; they are defen.sele.ss captives at the mercy of any outside influ¬ 
ence. When the cover gla.ss is placed over them, it will distort them: 
They will flatten out, slick together, and so on. However, all this can 
have no bearing on the shape of a particle in its free-moving state. 
We have much more tlelicate means than the ultraviolet microscope 
to prove that even the smallest (ultramicroscopic) particles of older 
trees are, in the majority, non.spherical. 

As to determination of particle size, the author states that the 
minimum size of a particle is currently taken to be half a micron. 
This is not true. Sufficient literature can be cited to prove that the 
existence of a corusiderable amount of much smaller (ultramicro- 
.swpic) particles has been recorded. Dr. Lucas* valuable contribution 
i.s the evaluation of particle-size di.stribution curves, but these are of 
interest only for bulk latex and have no significance for latices of 
individual trees. 

The ultramicroscopic studies discu.ssed and the preferential align¬ 
ment in pearl string.s cannot be considered as new' di.scoveries (.see 
f.e., \ . Henri, (’ompfes Rendus, 144:434 [1907] and his contributions in 
Moris.se*s book, “ 1.^0 Litex,*’ [Paris, 1908]). Such studies are no more 
fuiuiamental • in fact much less — than studies on other colloidal 
systems and colloidal phenomena, at least if one wants to draw any 
conclusions concerning the protoplasm and its constant changes. 

Dr. Kemp's picture of the complicated structure of the tiny latex 
particle is an excellent confirmation, in general, of experimental results 
obtained some 15 years ago by dis.secting {Concluded on page 28^) 
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Plasties Depeiiil on tpriiidiii|;$ 

Norton surface grinders are used for a multitude of surfacing operations in the tool room of General 
Electric’s new million dollar plastics plant at Pittsfield, Mass. Especially effective on the tool steel alloys 
used for these molds is the new Norton "R-E” bond wheel. 

For the final finishing operations on molds, Norton Mounted Wheels and Points are used. They are made 
of fast-cutting 38 Alundum abrasive and are available in an almost unlimited number of sizes and shapes. 
A catalog showing the complete line will be sent on recpiest. 

C03IPAXY • W^MCriilSTKIC. 
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times longer! 



H ere is a typical example of the economies that 
can result from having a dilhcult drive cor¬ 
rectly analyzed and properly belted by the G.T. M. 
— (ioodycar Technical Man. 

The drive in question is on the recolor printing press 
in a large Texas wax paper mill — operated when 
inslallen by a conventional flat belt hook-up. Under 
typical paper mill conditions — moisture and over¬ 
load— standard grades of belting averaged only 7 
months’ service and slip was a constant annoyance. 

Saved space —and money 

A new belt every seven months runs into money, 
so the mill called in the G. T. iM. After careful 
study the G.T. IVl. recommended that this 
«lrive be changed over to grooved 
pulleys for V-belt operation and 
in Seidembcr 193‘t a set of seven 
matclied (Goodyear B-128 E-C 
(lord Multi-V Belts was applied. 

'foday, 43 months later, this entire 
set of belts is still in operation. Not 
a single belt has heen replaced, slip 
has disappeared, the press runs more 
evenly Ilian ever before and the short 
center V-belt drive takes up much less 
valuable space around the press. The 
elimination of replacement and repair 
expense has repaid the cost of the chang 
many times over. 

G.T. M.-analysis of your transmission, 
conveyor or elevator belting problem will 
pay you similar dividends as thousands of 
records like this prove. To bring the G.T.M. 
to your office for a friendly talk, write Good¬ 
year, Akron, Ohio, or Ixis Angeles, California — or 
phone the nearest (Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
(romls Distributor. 

THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 







BELTS 
MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE 
PACKING 

} Made by the makers of , 
Goodyear Tires 
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Tins ts A sunock; 

. . . an arctic display 
cmistnl by refraction of SMfi- 
light by ice crystals in the 
atmosphere. The sun is out 
of the picture to the left, 
(hher names for the pbe- 
nomenon an* mock sun or 
parhelion. 'This photograph 
nxis taken in Frobisher 
liay^ descrilHHl on page 

2(>sjr. 
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THE (X)VEH 

SPKIXG 

From a photograph by (leorge .1. Makaroff, ’26 
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l^Jt. THE CHARMING 
MODEL IN THE FORE¬ 
GROUND STRUTS THE 
DELIGHTFUL NAME, 

"tetrakaidecahedron, 
FOURTH SPECIES, ’’bUT 
NEVERTHELESS IT IS A 
HARMLESS LITTLE SOLID 
THAT PLAYS ENGAG¬ 
INGLY WITH SHADES 
AND SHADOWS. 


THE MODELS ARE 
MADE WITHOUT ADHE¬ 
SIVE BY AN INGENIOUS 
SYSTEM DEVELOPED BY 
MR. WHEELER OVER 20 
YEARS AGO. A SELEC¬ 
TION OF ms MODELS IS 
NOW ON EXHIBIT AT 


Af. I. r. Photos 


I3ace with Scissors and P. 


Exploi 

H K ()j)ons a notel)CM)k and out pops a mathomalical model. instructor wheeler, a few 
Me pulls a disassendjled one out of his pocket and cliul- 
lenges you to turn it into a full-blown model. He teaches 
mathematics in North llif:h School in Worcester, Mass., and 

his yourif; students find themselves having fun and gaining ematics, however rigor- 
insight into the complexities of solid geometry by making oi"®' fascinating 

paper models of such solids as rhombic trapezoidal dodeca¬ 
hedrons (opposite page, left) and icosahedrons (opposite page, ^ ^ 

right). His name is A. Harry Wheeler, and his hobby of “paper 
engineering,” samples of wdiich are shown adjacently, has 
promjited reipiests for exhibits from colleges and malheniatical 

societies and supplied him with a teaching t(X)l that helps flat ' 

young minds to expand into the third dimension and to per- 
ceive the beauties of gi'ometrical form. 


OF Ills many hiinoreds of 
MODELS, AND A RAPT STU¬ 
DENT WHO HAS FflUND 
THROI'GII BOTH TH AT MATH- 


»/«. ICOSAHEDRON 
OIC. A PENTAGONAL 
DODECAHEDRON 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Footnotes to Our Life Expectancy Table 

M AN’S paradoxical nature is neatly illustrated in 
the fact that as he improves his ehances for long 
life, equally does he increase his ability to 
shorten life either through accident or through design. 
And all the time, among his greatest interests are the 
questions not only of how he may increase the length 
of his stay in this vale of tears but also of how he may 
predict his chances. 

Indication of a partial answer to the first question 
sometime in the future is contained in reports from 
Brow'n University investigators who have nearly 
doubled the life span of water fleas through regulated 
feetling. If the water flea is given a limited food supply 
when young and a normal diet after maturity, its vigor, 
growth, and reproductive life are increased from the 
normal .span of 29 days to from 42 to 51 days. Cor¬ 
roboration for the popular belief in the desirability of 
a frugal, even Spartan, youth for mankind may be had 
from these experiments, according to Professor Arthur 
M. Banta, who said that the results of these studies may 


possibly point tlie way to longer life for man. “Persons 
who lead very frugal lives until past middle age, and 
then have generous living, may be expected to live 
longe.st,” he said. Asstx-iated with him in the study are 
Dr. Ix-ster Ingle and Howard Dunham. 

The second que.stion that of anticipating the bad 
news — has also received partial answer lately: Dr. 
Raymond Pearl of Johns Ilo[)kins announced that study 
of the relation of biological constitution to human 
longevity makes possible the classificjition of long-lived 
and short-lived among people who will die of diseases 
of the heart or blood ves.sels. Medical, anthropometric, 
and genetic constitutional examinations, made when 
the persons are in a state of health, make differentiation 
possible long before the onset of the diseases which 
will ultimately be fatal, he .said. Other results of Dr. 
Pearl’s study, slightly dismaying to the Epicurean 
element, are his statements that “smoking is a.ssociated 
with a definite impairment of longevity,’’ whieh even 
with moderate smokers is sufficient to be measurable 
and significant; that morlerate use of alcoholic beverages 
gives no measurable effect on longevity, though heavy 
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KIVIEK PALACE 
Four airplane engines of up to 
3^000 horsepoivi>r each, can be 
accommodatcil in this spectacu¬ 
lar new test house built by Pratt 
and If hitncY Aircraft in Fast 
Hartford, Conn. 

The test chamlwrs, one of 
ichich is shown Mow, are large 
enough to suing the great 23~foot 
profwilers rcffuired by 3,(HH)- 
horsepower engines. 

To reduce noise, a new tYfw of 
sound’ohsorbing acoustic mate¬ 
rial, knouTt as Calistone, is 
sus[>ended in parallel rows 
within the intake and exhaust 
stacks 





The principal cause of wear is 
the high pressure with which the 
needle point bears on the bottom 
and sides of the record groove. 
The weight of the reproducer 
ordinarily is from two to three 
ounces. When this force is trans¬ 
mitted to the record through the 
sharp point of the needle, the 
pressure on the record itself is 
many tons jier square inch, so 
close to the elastic limit of the 
plastic record material that seri¬ 
ous wear occurs in a very short 
time. The answer to the prob¬ 
lem has been obvious for some 
time: Reduce the weight of the 
reproducer assembly. But if the 
weight is reduced, the needle 
will not track properly in the 
groove. Faithful tracking at re¬ 
duced pressure is possible only 
when the needle suspension is 
very <lelicately balanced. And 
delicate balance makes an expen¬ 
sive and fragile instrument. 

Now comes word that two 
members of the research staff of 
Cruft I^aboratory at Harvard —• 
V. Hunt and J. A. Pierce — 
have developed a suspension 
which is delicate, electrically and 
acoustically, but sturdy mechan¬ 
ically. The needle itself is a 
finely shaped .sapphire and re- 
fjuires no replacement. It is 
mountetl at the apex of a small 
cone of aluminum, through the 
sides of which two thin phosphor 


indulgence “definitely and considerably impairs life 
expectation”; and that hard physical labor, whether 
indoors or outdoors, has no effect on expectation up 
to about 40 years, after which it results in definite 
impairment. 

On the Record and Off Again 

M USIC lovers who satisfy their urge with phono¬ 
graph records have comjdained, without much 
effect, of the short life of commercial pressings. A full 
symi>hony of ten records represents a considerable 
investment, but after five playings the first flower of 
the tone quality is gone, and after 25 playings the 
needle hi.ss iucrea.ses in prominence. One hundred per¬ 
formances are sufficient to depreciate the investment 
completely. In the popular-music field, short life is 
not serious, since rapidly moving fashion renders most 
records obsolete before they are played 50 times. But 
cla.ssical records could remain a joy — if not forever, 
at least for a good many years — were it not for the 
wear and tear to which they are subjected by the re¬ 
producing equipment. 
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Squealing for Profit 


bronze strips pass. These strips are attached to tlie arm 
of the reproducer assembly in such way that they i)ass 
through uniform magnetic fields of opposite polarity 
supplied by permanent magnets attached to the end 
of the arm. When the sapphire needle is moved side¬ 
wise in its passage along the groove on the record, 
one bronze strip moves down through the magnetic field 
while the other moves up. ('onsequently an electric 
current whose strength is proportional to the ampli¬ 
tude of the needle motion is magnetically induced in 
the strips. This current is extremely small, but its 
strength can readily be increased by vacuum tube am])li- 
fication. In fact the new' reproducer has about the .same 
power output as a high-cpiality, broadcast-station type 
microphone and can be amplified by the same ecpiii)- 
ment. The conventional reproducer obtains a much 
higher voltage output, necessitating le.ss amplification, 
but at the expense of a massive and stiffly mounted 
needle su.spension. By throwing away power out[)ut, 
readily made up by amplification. Hunt and 
Bierce have gained an extremely lightweight sus¬ 
pension. The results: perfect tracking at five 
grams (0.17 ounce), and one hundred playings of 
commercial records without any observable wear. 

The reproducer was developed primarily for 
the valuable records made during the Harvard 
Tercentenary Celebration. When its electrical 
characteristics w'cre tested, to everyone’s sur¬ 
prise they were found to be as much of an 
improvement as were the mechanical ones. 

The instrument was found capable of re|)ro- 
ducing any note from four octaves below middle 
C to six octaves above middle C, without 
discrimination (in technical parlance, frequency 
response variation less than three decibels from 
30 to 18,000 cycles per second). The upper 
extremes of this vast range have little value 
excci)t in rej)roducing the highest upper partials 
(overtones) of such instruments as the tam- 
bourin. The reproducer is in fact capable of 
handling more quality than can at present be 
put on a record; so it will be valuable not only 
for preserving j)resent-day records, but for the 
improved records of the future. 


The Myth of the Bursting H all 

B K(HN'\IN'(1 perhaps three years ago, vague and 
di.squieting rumors began to be heard in the build¬ 
ing industry. .Vccording to unsuljstantiated reports, 
there had been some fearsome goings on during this and 
that winter in this and that cold .spot. Old barns in 
(’anada which had stood their ground stanchly through 
the centuries needed only, it appeared, to have their wall 
spaces stuffed with insulation in order to burst their 
seams. One worried hou.se owner, the stories went on to 
tell, had spent one Sunday excavating near the sill of his 
house and had come up with a solid chunk of mineral 
wool and ice. 

Largely associate*! as the.se tales were with insulations 
of the fill type and no doubt given a push here and 
there by ambitious salesmen for other types of insula¬ 
tion, these rumors soon Hew from the mouths of those 
who had a profe.ssional interest in their truth to the 


T O the standard method of liquefying the al¬ 
most ideal gases — which consists essentially 
of compressing the gas, cooling it to a convenient 
temperature, and then allowing a sudden expan- 
.sion to cause a further drop in temperature — 
has been added a whistle. 

The squeal, placed in the expansion valve by 
Chester W. Rice of the General Electric Com¬ 
pany, converts some of the heat energy into 
sound energy, and thus causes a somewhat greater 
fall in temperature than would otherwise be the 
case. Conversion of heat into sound energy is 
greatest at a definite pitch, and, as would be 
expected, the sound must be allowed to escape 
easily from the liquefying chamber in order to 
achieve maximum efficiency. 
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consuming public. As a result of all this talk, the 
house owner of this spring is quite acutely conscious 
of condensation — a phenomenon which has not 
bothered him before. Professionals have been worried 
about it longer. As early as last October the Poorest 
Products Laboratory published a preliminary rejiort 
on the matter and, even before that, a joint project 
of the I'niversity of Minnesota and the National 
Rock Wool and Slag Wool Association, under the 
guidance of Professor Frank B. Rowley, had begun to 
study the same jiroblem. The Rowley report, reeently 
off the pre.ss, though somewhat more scientific in its 
terminology and though based on a different type of 
.study, confirms in every essential detail the earlier 
report of L. V. Tee.sdale, .senior engineer of the Fore.st 
Products organization. 

Neither pays any attention to the mythical bursting 
barn, though it is clear that both think that under 
sufficiently strenuous conditions such a debacle might 
have taken jilace. Both are at some pains to make clear 
that trouble with water in wall or roof spaces is not 
unique to fill types of insuliition. Both have the same 
concej)tion of the cure. Both are reassuring, except to 
the quizzical, when they point out in almo.st identical 
words that “the problem is not to be feared after it is 
once understood.” 

('ondensation itself is, of course, no new thing. It 
might have been found at any time in a cold climate 
in any building whose interior was at reasonably high 
humidities. The cases in which it occurred in days pa.st 
were sufficiently rare so that engineering might accept 
it as a necessary evil and exercise sjieeial precautions 
for drainage or other elimination. Condensation, as 
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. . . iron ore boats at the Gary u orks of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation 


surely every reader of The Review will recall, is the sort 
of thing which happens on the ice pitcher on a humid day 
in the summer. It is caused by water vapor coming in 
contact with a surface, the temperature of which is below 
the dew point for the water vapor in question. When 
that happens on an ice pitcher, we get drops of water. 
When it happens on the inside surface of sheathing, we 
get similar drops of water, although we do not see them. 
If the sheathing is below freezing temperature, ice may 
actually be formed. Even if it is not and even if we do 
not see the water which is being deposited, that water 
may do damage to the frame, the boarding, or even to 
the insulation. It is just as well not to have it. 

Three almost simultaneous developments in house¬ 
building technique have now made the problem one 
which faces every builder. In the first place, w'eather 
stripping and other methods of making the building 
tighter have also tended to build up the difference in 
vapor pressure between the inside and the outside of the 
house. This makes the water vapor more anxious to es¬ 
cape through the wall diaphragms. Secondly, there has 
been an unquestioned tendency actually to increase the 
humidity, and therefore the vapor pressure, in the house 
by artificial means. A considerable battle is being waged 
at this very moment as to what degree of humidity is de¬ 
sirable. Whatever physiologists ultimately decide, we 
still have the increase today. Finally, the increased use of 
insulation has made warmer that part of the wall which 
is inside the insulation but, conversely, has made colder 
that part of the wall outside the insulation. This has had 
the effect of actually moving the dew point for any given 
vapor pressure closer to the inside of the house; with any 
real degree of insulation and with cold weather outside, 
the dew point will generally be well inside the sheathing. 
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asjjlmlt-iniprcgnateil anil surfacc-coattHl slioathiii}' paper, 
glossy surfaced; laniinated sheathing iiaper of two or 
more sheets of kraft cemented together with asphalt; or 
double-faced reflective insulation mounted on paper. A 
good deal more study needs to he done in this field. 

The weight of evidence indicates that this vapor 
seal, though it should he apiilied with considerable 
care, need not he 100 per cent jierfeet. This, as any 
practical builder will realize, is fortunate indeed, 
jiartieularly in regions where platform const met ion 
is unpopular. 

Since fill types of insulation were the target of most 
of the early attacks, this much ought to he -said in 
their defense; There is no evidence whatsoever that 
many of them are hygroseojiic or like to stay wet. They 
do not resi.st the passage of water vapor, hut no more 
do other types. Since they fill the whole space, the 
dew-j)oint jilane may occur within them and the eon- 
den.sation may appear within them and their surfaces 
may appear wet. Hut equally guilty tyjies whieh do 
not reach to the siding may not by wetness betray 
their culiiahility at all. In any event it does seem 
that the problem is within a stone’s throw of complete 
solution. 

Hut in a very few years the eager selling efforts of 
three quite different busine.s.ses have jirodueed the 
topsy-turvy results for the hou.se that we bore holes in 
the outside and f)ut the building pajier on the inside. 
Technological developments in equi|)inent and in com¬ 
fort will undoubtedly create even more revolutionary 
changes in technological needs before long. This is 
all very discouraging for the de.scendant of the pioneer 
who built his own hou.se, but it is strong evidence, if 
any were needed, that we cannot safely tolerate much 


II.\M)LIN(; 

. . . htifif redwood logs such as this is now simpUfipfl by a 
‘*cruiscr^‘''’ shown (dnnv 

\ow, if the vapor jiressure of the inside .seeking to get 
out can jienetrate to that layer of the wall whieh is at 
dew point, jirecipitation will occur. Unfortunately, all 
too often it can. Fla.ster, for example, which is an excel¬ 
lent barrier to air infiltration, might almost as well not 
be there as far as stopping vapor movement is concerned. 
For vajior movement is independent of air movement. 
Consequently, there have been many instances where 
vapor has pu.shed through the plaster, through the lath, 
through the insulation (few- insulators except perhaps 
aluminum foil are much gowl at .stopping the passage of 
vapor) and, coming smack against that layer of air or 
siding or what not whieh is at dew point, has condensed. 
Then there has been trouble. 

So it is entirely possible, if you own an old house and 
have had its walls filled with insulation and have 
w'eather-stripped your doors and windows, that the 
little droplets of water are holding a Walpurgisnacht 
against your siding. About the only resolution po.ssible 
to such a dilemma is to bore holes in the outside wall to 
relieve the vapor pre.ssure. Experiments have indicated 
the validity of this idea. If you .saturate the insulation 
in an electric refrigerator, thoroughly seal the outside, 
but let the wet insulation breathe to the inside, you can 
desiccate the insulation in no time. In a hou.se the same 
thing is true in reverse. As a matter of fact, recent re¬ 
liable installations on old hou.ses have provided the.se 
ventilation holes. 

If, on the other hand, you are building a new house, 
the problem is much simpler. Xow' all you have to do is 
to provide a vapor seal on the warm side of the insula¬ 
tion. A convenient place is right back of the lath. .\ goixl 
many materials have been investigated as weather .seals. 
Common ones which seem to work very well include 
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Design by Isamu Noguchi for frieze in medical building © F. S. Lincoln, '£2 


longer the slipshod practice by which anyone who wants 
to put up a sign becomes a builder. If the makers of 
insulation, of weather stripping, and of air condition¬ 
ing are capable of a scientific nap, what shall we say 
of the term of sleep of the fly-by-night in the building 
busine.ss? 


British Weather Sets a Precedent 

4(X’()1{1)IXG to a recent analysis of observations 
made during the years 181.5 to It);!-! at the Radcliffe 
Observatory, Oxford, the English climate, never notori¬ 
ous for its inclemency, has lately been uniireccdently 
mild. Not content with equaling in mean annual temper¬ 
ature the two other warm spells recorded in the 1'20-year 
period, the last 40 years have been remarkable for 
warmer winters and, until the last few years, for decid¬ 
edly cooler summers than have previously fallen to the 
lot of Englishmen. As far as the two decades ending in 
1934 are concerned, no other 20-year period can show 
a smaller difference between mean summer and mean 
winter temperatures. It looks as if, at least for that 
hajjpy island, nature has adopted air conditioning. 

Half-Tone Electrons 

I '^HE engineers engaged in television research have 
- labored long to produce an electronic “camera” 
tube which would transform moving optical images into 
a succession of electrical impulses. Last year their efforts 
produced tubes of such sensitivity that they can excel 
the human eye. The cameras employed in televising 
the Hritish coronation were of this type. Since the 
photo.sensitive surfaces in the tubes are .sensitive to 
infrared light, the camera can penetrate fog better 
than the eye, a fact of great convenience on the day 
of the coronation. In fact, becau.se of the ability of 
the camera to penetrate mi.st, the viewers at tele¬ 
vision receivers had a better view of the prcx'eedings 
than did the engineer, liimself, who operated the tele¬ 
vision camera. 

Rut these camera tubes are expensive, and the images 
they produce are variable in shading and contrast; so 
they were considered unsuitable for the pro.saic but 
highly necessary job of te.sting television receivers at 
the factory before shipment. A new “picture” tube 
has been developed, one whose abilities are very 
restricted compared with the camera tube, but which 


nevertheless is ideally suited to testing purpo.ses. The 
picture tube has a very limited repertoire: It produces 
a fixed image — one which does not move and which 
cannot change from day to day. 

The manner in which this image is produced is a very 
ingenious combination of the printing and electronic 
arts. Inside the tube is a flat plate of aluminum, on 
which has been printed, with an ordinary half-tone en¬ 
graving, a reproduction of the scene or image desired. 
Inks for printing on aluminum have been developed at 
the instigation of candy-wrapper manufacturers, but 
the ink engineers had little idea of the u.se to which 
their new product might be put. It so happens that the 
secondary-electron ratio of the ink is considerably lower 
than the secondary-electron ratio of the aluminum on 
which it is printed. Ry this is meant that if electrons 
from some external source are sprayed on the plate, 
they will liberate other electrons from it, but the 
number liberated from the printed portions will be 
less than that liberated from the unprinted portions. 
Con.sequently, the density of the liberated electrons, 
as they move away from the plate, reproduces the 


phot()(;r vPHic 
DRAPERIES 

Tlw photomural has won a place in 
decoration: now comes the photo¬ 
fabric, striking examples of which 
are shown adjacently. 

Mrs. lA>ize Rose of \ew York 
uses this patented technique for re¬ 
producing any photographic sidiject 
on a variety of fabrics. She has ex- 
ecuted huge patterns from six to 14 
feet in length, and she has made 
small designs with repeated motifs. 
The designs are in soft monotone 
pastel .shades or in deep colors. 
Here, indeed, is a new and flexible 
medium for the interior dt*corator 
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imafje printed on the plate. Hy collecting the liberated 
electrons in the proper sequence and conducting them 
to an electrical circuit outside the tube, an electrical 
signal, a counterpart of the ojitical image in the tube, 
is produced. Moreover the electrical signal is very 
“crisp,” that is, it contains considerably more detailed 
information than that produced hy a camera tube. 
Such a half-tone signal, produced in an inexpensive 
tube, having unvarying brilliance, contrast, and size, 
and having a fixed outline with which the factory in¬ 
spector can soon become familiar, is obviously well 
suited to test purposes. When television receiver pro¬ 
duction gets under way, it is certain that many of the 
new picture tubes will be employed on assembly lines 
and in test booths to assure uniform quality. 

Haldane on War 

IIK discu-ssion of how science can affect warfare in 
the future is usually in the hands of journalists 
who are bathed in ignorance, in lurid color, or in both. 
A judicious estimate of the trends which will probably 
shape future weapons is therefore a refreshing change 
and was recently offered before a military audience 
by Professor ,1. B. S. Haldane, already renowned for 
his brilliant expositions on .science, not so well known 
for his .services in the “very comfortable” trenches 
of Flanders. 

Speaking with the authority of one who can write 
Captain before his name and F.K.S. (Fellow of the Royal 
Society) after it, Profc.ssor Haldane makes some very 
sensible sugge.stions on the military value of “gro.ssly 
high-brow people," points out some technical difficulties 
facing gas and bacteriological warfare, and indidges 
in a little philosojihy concerning the military mind. 
Adnntting that the conservatism of the usual officer is 
probably a necessity of his profession, Haldane never- 
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thele.ss |)leads for a more liberal altitud(! toward the 
knowledge that .science is accumulating in fiehls who.se 
relations to war are ob.scured only by Napoleon's failure 
to mention them. 

Starting with the indisputable fact that the men 
who win battles are tho.se who <’scaj)e wounds and 
resist fatigue a trifle longer than the corresponding 
units on the ojjposing side, he arrives at the somewhat 
unexpected conclusion that the lord high hohlers of 
the inirse strings might very well divert 
some of the funds now being u.sed for the 
inqirovement of ga.ses and exiilosives - - 
which for good scientific reasons j)rol)ably 
cannot be im|)roved much further- -into 
an intensive .study of the physiology and 
p.sycliology of fatigue. 

.\ sjiecific |)roblem is the determination 
of the fatigue elements affecting such key 
men as tank and truck drivers. That sjiecial 
conditions exist was demonstrated dtiring 
the recent .strike of bus drivers in London, 
when one complaint of the strikers was the 
high incidence of stomach trouble in their 
trade. It may be added that industry has 
not only recognized for long that fatigue is 
elo.sely assoi-iated with productive efficiency 
but has also done some very drastic things 
about it. 

Obviously, such problems cannot be solved 
on .short notice; neither can one reasonalily 
exiiect that in time of emergency some 
neglected genius will instantly apply a 
similarly neglected .scientific princiiile to 
a startlingly new method of attack or defense. 
Haldane states that from five years to two 
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generations elapse between the tiiseovery of a really 
new scientific law and its practical api)lication to in¬ 
dustry or war. Data in the report of the President’s 
Committee on Technological Trends indicate an even 
longer lapse in the case of really fundamental inventions. 
Nevertheless, the possibility of military surprises in a 
future conflict is not ruled out, and there remain enough 
dreadful possibilities in techniques already being ex¬ 
plored to create an acute need for a staff capable of 
tackling the unexpected. In such situations, feels 
Haldane, it is the academic laboratory man the sci- 
enti.st rather than the technician — who makes the 
lietter showing. As the British Admiralty found out 
during the War, it was the gro.ssly high-brow people, the 
kind who did acrostics and forgot to wear their ties, who 
were the only ones capable of deciphering the German 
naval code. 

Haldane does not particularly fear innovations in the 
fields of high explosives and poison gases. From theo¬ 
retical considerations, it is known that present powders 
already contain close to the maximum amount of 
energy which can be crammed into a given mass. Similar 
reasoning gives only an outside chance to the discovery 
of poison gases more dangerous than present ones. 

The use of living poisons, however, is another matter. 
However solemnly abjured by civilized nations, the only 
likely obstacle to the use of viruses and micrckirganisms 
in warfare wall be the difficulty in di.spersing them alive 
and in such manner that enemies and allies are not 
promiscuously attacked. It will be simpler, incidently. 


to drop plant pests far behind enemy lines and permit 
them to “ bore from within ” according to the best tenets 
of the Marxians. It would be relatively easy, for exam¬ 
ple, to drop the potato beetle into England. More dis¬ 
turbing to Englishmen is the suggestion that if the 
yellow fever mosquito ever established itself in India, 
the disease would become epidemic throughout the 
country. 

If such speculations become realities, the creation of 
defcn.se techniques will be no job for generals. It will be 
of national importance that the right expert be given the 
right job, and Haldane suggests that the military mas¬ 
terminds keep in constant touch with the scientific 
personnel of the country so that they know at all times 
just w'hat abilities are available. 

Finally, Haldane would like to see better established the 
principle that no trained man be put in a nonspecialized 
post. He points to the brilliant physicist, Mosely, who 
joined the Sappers an«l got a bullet through his head 
at Gallipoli, and to himself, who served as an infantry 
officer but on his own admission made a better teacher 
of bombing. A trained man, if for no reason other than 
that he has a disciplined mind and good habits of 
observation, makes better material for training in 
some other specialized field than the green recruit. 

While Haldane’s remarks w'ere addressed to British 
officers, they apply equally well to any army. Ilii^theme 
seems basically this: Since there is no possibility of 
divorcing science from war, the union might be made 
as effective as possible. 





















PORTRAIT 

OF AN EARTHQUAKE 
//, during an earthquake^ the U'oHd 
uvre sliced open like a grapefruit 
and the quake uaties captured on the 
sliced surface^ here is the pretty and 
retealing f>atU*rn they might make. 

The imiv fronts for the P, or 
push, tvaves are shown starting 
from 071 earthquake at the top, 
trateling in part through the denser 
core, and fHtrtially focusing at the 
Ixyttom. I^ote the ring of shadow 
cast hy the edge of the core. The dis^ 
Uvtce, if you are interesUnl, 6e- 
tuetm successive um*e fronts corre- 
spimds to one minute of travel. 

On the n<*xt page is shown the 
seismograms from which are de- 
duanl the ideas tdHmt the earth*s 
interior suggested by this sketch 


This Ball of Clay—How Old? 


Listening to the Earth^s Interior. Is It Made of Iron, Green 

Cheese, or Cold Molasses? 


W E have nearly as much 
trouble finding out about the 
earth as we do in finding out 
about near-by solar systems. We of 
course know a little about the skin of 
rock, film of water, and litter of life 
on the earth’s surface — constitut¬ 
ing about one-tenth of one per cent 
of the earth’s volume. But we know v’ery little about the 
real earth, the mile after mile of unknown material be¬ 
neath our feet. The stars we can see but cannot touch; 
the earth’s interior we can hear and sometimes feel, but 
cannot see. The latter handicap is, perhaps, the greater. 

If the earth were reduced to the size of a grapefruit, 
the atmosphere would be a hazy film, a few thousandths 
of an inch thick; the oceans would be a still thinner film 
of moisture; and the thickness of the layer of rock about 
which we know anything directly, would be less than a 
thousandth of an inch. When we know only the taste of a 
bit of the outer, shiny surface of a grapefruit, we can 
hardly claim to know much about the grapefruit. 

The most striking fact about our grapefruit-earth is its 
extreme smoothness and regularity: It is much smoother 
and more regular than an actual grapefruit. True, if we 
were to run our fingers over it, we would feel a few dents 
beneath the oceans and a few rough spots on the conti¬ 
nents; but the maximum depth of the dents and height 
of the bumps would be less than a hundredth of an inch. 
Most of the surface would be as smooth as if the ball had 
been turned, ground, and polished. It is the skin of wax, 
so to speak, with which we are acquainted. Only in the 
last score of years have geophysicists devlsetl instruments 


which enable them to do more than 
guess about the nature of the earth 
under its skin. 

Measurements of the over-all 
shape of the earth are best made by 
measuring the pull of gravity at 
various spots. This pull is usually 
measured by timing the oscillation of 
a pendulum, and the result tells us how far the pendulum 
is from the center of the earth. Any local deviation of the 
underlying density of rock will alter the result somewhat, 
but this can usually be corrected for. As a matter of fact, 
in recent years, measurements of the pull of the earth 
have been used chiefly to determine these local devia¬ 
tions, as an aid in prospecting for oil and minerals. Oil 
companies have developed portable instruments which, 
it is claimed, measure gravity with a precision of one 
part in 100,000,000. This will presumably measure rela¬ 
tive distances to the earth’s center with an accuracy of 
less than one foot. These instruments someday will be 
used to make a complete survey of the earth’s surface. 

The fragmentary gravitational surveys made to date, 
with less accurate instruments, indicate that the earth is 
a slightly flattened spheroid, bulged around the equator. 
Within the accuracy of the measurements, they tell us 
that the earth has the same shape a liquid sphere would 
have if it were in etjuilibrium between its own gravita¬ 
tional pull and the centrifugal push of its own rotation. 
This is a very interesting result, for other measurements, 
a few of which we shall mention later, also seem to indi¬ 
cate that the greater part of the earth acts to some extent 
like a liquid. 


By Philip M. Morse 

How THE E.\k and Not the 
Eye Is Revealing the Struc¬ 
ture OF THE Earth and How 
Nature’s Most Perfect 
Timepiece Is Pinning Down 
THE Old Lady’s Age 
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Tliis is not to say that if we could drill a hole down a 
few hundred miles, the interior would squirt out at us as 
an oil well does. It simply means that if forces act on the 
earth for a few thousand years, the earth will yield to 
them, more like tar or cold molas,ses than like water. If a 
cube of rock, 50 miles on each edge, were placed on the 
earth’s surface, within a few hundred thousand years it 
would have sunk into the surface to approximately the 
depth given by the law of hydrostatic balance. If the 
rock were lighter than the earth beneath, it would come 
to rest with its top above the surrounding country; if it 
were the same average density, it would sink until its top 
would be approximately on a level with the rest. Many 
geologists are convinced that mountainous regions are 
simply places where the light crust is somewhat thicker 
than usual, making this part bob above the surfaee, like 
a cork in cold molasses. Analysis of gravitational surveys 
near mountains seems to corroborate this theory. How¬ 
ever, there are many excei)tions and differences of opin¬ 
ion on the matter, which will not be settled until a com¬ 
plete gravitational survey is made. 

We are sure that the underlying material is heavier 
than the surface granite because we have weighed the 
earth, comparing its pull of gravity with that of a lead 
ball of known mass, and have found its density to be 
about twice as great as that of the surface material. Part 
of this increase of density can be explained by the crush¬ 
ing effect of the immense pre.s.sures in the interior, but 
this does not seem to be enough. The usual opinion is 
that there is an inner core, about the relative size of the 
seed in an avocado, of density about ten times that of 
water, perhaps consisting of a mixture of iron, nickel, 
and other metals. 

Support for this picture comes from the .science of 
seismology, which is a technique for diagnosing the 
earth’s .structure by listening to its internal rumblings — 
a standard medical practice. Every few weeks a minor 
readjustment of stresses in the more rigid outermost skin 
of the earth gives rise to what is called a major earth¬ 
quake. 

Several hundred seismographs, set up over the world, 
listen to the bumps and thuds of the earthquake 
wave as it echoes and reechoes in the earth’s interior. 
Since the earth is formed in onionlike layers above the 
core, and since each layer reflects and re-reflects the 
wave, unscrambling the recorded seismic racket is a 
complicated procedure. As a means of surveying the in¬ 
terior, this method is about as efficacious as would be the 
survey of a mountainous region which a blind man could 
make by shooting off a pistol and timing the echoes from 
each mountain. However, since we cannot see the in¬ 
terior, we must content ourselves with hearing, and, as a 
matter of fact, the calculated re.sults show a surprising 
amount of detail. Professor Louis B. Slichter and Dr. 
C. L. Pekeris, ’2!), at M.I.T. are experts in this im¬ 
mensely complicated method of analysis. 

Earthquake waves are of three sorts: compressional 
(called P, or push, waves); transverse (called S, or .shake. 


SIGNATURE OF AN EARTHQUAKE 
The M.I.T. seismograph in Maine made this record of an 
earthquake off the Californian coast. The quake record starts 
directly above this caption with the faint push ivaves coming 

waves); and, finally, the surface waves, usually the most 
intense but telling us little about the interior. Each type 
of wave travels at a different speed, changes from one 
type to another and back again at each reflection, and 
each tells its own story at the end of its travel. An analy¬ 
sis of the accumulated data on earthquakes of the last 40 
years indicates that the granitic and basaltic material of 
the earth’s crust is about 20 to 50 miles deep. Below this 
surface of demarcation (which goes by the horrendous 
title of MohoroviSic discontinuity) are several thicker 
layers of greater density and rigidity, down to a depth of 
1,800 miles, and all presumably made of rocky material 
considerably denser than granite. This material is, like 
tar, rigid to sudden shock (S waves can travel in it), but 
it flows under steady pressure, also like tar. At a depth of 
1,800 miles there seems to be another sudden change in 
material (called the Gutenberg discontinuity). Beneath 
this depth is the heavier core, much less rigid than the 
overlying layers, for it does not seem to transmit S 
waves. Since the P waves travel slower in the core than 
outside, there is a tendency toward a focusing of the 
waves at a point opposite the center from the source, just 
as light is partially focused by a glass sphere. Whether 
the core material is liquid in the usual sense of the word 
is rather hard to say, unless we do not mind making 
statements which cannot be proved and also cannot be 
disproved. 

With her innards partly located, we next turn to the 
question of Mother Earth’s age. Perhaps this is an im¬ 
pertinent question to raise, but its answer will help tell 
us the history of her own development, as well as telling 
us about the evolution of that greenish surface mold 
called Life. Many attempts have been made to deter¬ 
mine the age of various features of the earth, from esti¬ 
mates as to how long it might take to increase the salt in 
the ocean by a given amount, to guesses as to how long it 
would take to wear down a mountain range from so high. 
There was even an estimate obtained by guessing how 
hot the earth was when it was formed and then estimat¬ 
ing how long it would take to cool down. This estimate 
has been viewed with some skepticism, however, since it 
was discovered that if the earth contains as much radio¬ 
active material throughout as it does on the surface, it 
would not be cooling down, but would be heating up 
steadily! In fact, one per cent of this radioactive material 
would still make too much heat to get rid of. It is gener¬ 
ally agreed today that we simply do not know enough 
to make any statement about the earth’s temperature, 
except that there has not been enough time for the earth, 
since its birth, to come to temperature equilibrium, 
though it has long since come to almost perfect mechani¬ 
cal equilibrium. The earth has relaxed, so to speak, but 
it has not cooled off yet. 




















through the interior of the earth. Just before the cut breaks across 

the pages, the shake ivave comes, ami shortly after, the tvidelv 

swinging, slow surface uKwe. The quake, of considerable dura- 
tion, continued its record on the line Udow the starting line 

Since the discovery of radioactivity, however, fjeolo- 
gists can dispense with such outlandish methods of 
guessing and concentrate on utilizing nature’s most per¬ 
fect timepiece. As an example of pigheaded {jersistence, 
a sample of uranium heats anything else known to man. 
Whether the pressure he thou.sands of tons per .scjuare 
inch or nothing, whether the temperature he millions of 
degrees or zero, the .sample will go to the devil in its own 
sweet way, disintegrating a definite, fixed fraction of it¬ 
self each year. During this disintegration uranium pro¬ 
duces, among other things, radium and radium emana¬ 
tion (which in turn disintegrate), and helium anti lead 
(which do not disintegrate). The helium comes off at 
high speed, as alpha ratliation, hut is soon battered into 
quiescence hy the other atoms in the rock and remains 
trapped along with the lead as long as the roek is undis- 
turhed. Therefore if wc can measure the rate of produe- 
tion of helium and lead in the rock today, and the total 
amount of either helium or lead ])roduced in the rock hy 
radioactivity, w’e can determine how long it has heen 
since the rock was formed. Considerable work on age 
determination is being done at M.I.T. by Dr. W. D. 
Urry, Professor R. D. Evans, and their co-workers. 

The amounts of material measured are excessively 
minute, since only a minute amount of uranium is pres¬ 
ent in ordinary rock. In fact, the amount is so small that 
the lead produced by disintegration cannot be separated 
from the lead already there, and the lead-content method 
must therefore be confined to ores with a high uranium 
content. This imposes too great a restriction on the sorts 
of specimens measurable, so that the helium-content 
method seems at present to be the most generally ap¬ 
plicable one. A known sample of the rock is put into a 
furnace, the helium boiled off, all the other gases re¬ 
moved, and the volume of the helium left is measured. 
Since this amount, at atmospheric pressure, has the 
volume of a few grains of salt, it is obvious that every 
precaution must be taken to obtain a reliable result. The 
precautions are evidently adequate, for different meth¬ 
ods agree with each other to a surprising extent. The 
measurements of Professor Evans, who uses a vacuum 
furnace to boil the rock in order to get the helium and 
who counts the alpha particles to determine their rate of 
production, check fairly well with those of Dr. Urry, who 
uses a flux to help boil out the helium and who ascertains 
the rate by determining the amount of radium emana¬ 
tion. And there is indication that the check will be al¬ 
most perfect as soon as the reference standards have 
been completely correlated. 

There are a few other methods which have been sug¬ 
gested or used occasionally; One of them, utilizing the 
radioactivity of potassium, is not satisfactory because 
the end product, calcium, was usually in the rock at the 


start; and another, utilizing the radioactivity of rubid¬ 
ium, j)romi.ses well, but has not been used to any 
extent yet. 

.\t present only a few time measurements have been 
made, and the.se are not especially siitisfactory, consid¬ 
ering the possible accuracy of the present methods. The 
chief difficulty seems to be in the so-called geological 
error in locating from what geological era a given speci¬ 
men comes. Unfortunately none of the radioactive meth¬ 
ods can be used on sedimentary rocks; so that a speci¬ 
men of igneous rock a basalt or granite — must be 
found which came to the surface and solidified during the 
.specified era. Continued collection of specimens and 
correlation of results will probably remove these 
difficulties. 

The results at i)resent indicate that the beginning of 
the Tertiary period - - the end of the age of reptiles and 
the beginning of tlie age of mammals — came about 
50,000,000 years ago; the beginning of the Mesozoic era 
— the age of reptiles - - came about 400,000,000 years 
ago; and the beginning of the Eozoic the possible be¬ 
ginning of life — came about 500,000,000 years ago. As 
to the po.ssible age of the earth, no rock has been found 
which is older than 1,800,000,000 years. This is checked 
by measurements of meteorites — chance visitors from 
the rest of the solar system — whose ages vary from a 
few liundrtHl million to 4,000,000,000. The best guess at 
pre.sent .seems to be that the earth’s surface solidified (if 
it did solidify) about 2,000,000,000 years ago. If we 
compre.ss this time .scale into a figurative 24 hours, the 
time from midnight to 6 p.m. next evening wjis occupied 
by the earth in settling down and getting ready for oc¬ 
cupancy; at about 6 p.m. Life began; at 10 p.m. reptiles 
began; since 11:30 mammals have flouri.shed; and from 
11:58 to midnight man has strutted. One-fifth of a sec¬ 
ond has passed since the pyramids. During the day the 
surface skin has been fairly active: Continents have 
risen, fallen, and drifted around; mountain ranges have 
popped up and frayed out in a rather busy manner. Ex¬ 
cept for the first hour or so, however, the major volume 
of the earth has been reasonably quiet. 

The above time .scale is somewhat longer than was 
fashionable 20 years ago, but it is supported by much of 
the recent evidence, astronomical as well as geological. 
It still gives the sun enough time to splash out the earth, 
or whatever it did; and it gives the primeval chromo¬ 
somes enough time to mutate, or whatever they did. 
However, a few more years of cooperation among geolo¬ 
gists, geophysicists, physicists, and chemists (plus a bit 
of financial support) will result in a much more coherent 
picture. A complete gravitational survey of the earth 
will clear up many debatable questions about the earth’s 
structure, and an extensive age survey will enable all the 
rocks of the surface to be arranged in an accurate time 
sequence. The results will probably inaugurate a new era 
in the study of historical geology; and I suppose that is 
an important matter. At any rate. Mother Earth is 
gradually being persuaded to reveal her age and anatomy. 





















h\nv places so near civilization are as little known as Bajfin Island. Here is an approximate map shotving 

places described in the article below 


Spectacular Frobisher Bay 

Where Even the Trout Grow Large and Glaciers Drop 2,000 

Feet from the Icecaps 

By Martin J. Buerger 


I TS shores afford tlie grandest scenery in eastern 
North America. Its icecaps, the most southerly per¬ 
petual inland ice along our shores, are visibly at 
work fashioning cathedral-like buttresses and spires 
from its lofty, rocky shores. Its tides rise and fall 55 feet. 
Its trout approach a fisherman’s dream of 2}^ feet. Its 
.shore line has ri.sen 180 feet since the ice age. 


I speak of Frobisher Bay — the long, narrow', wedge- 
shaped thrust which the ocean makes into the southern 
extremity of Baffin Island, north of Labrador. Since my 
visit there last summer with Lieutenant Commander 
Donald B. MacMillan’s expedition, my enthusia.sm for 
this little-know'n section has steadily increased, along, 
with the feeling that the region — never accurately 



BAFFIN LAND IS RISING 
Relieved of most of its ice load 
follouing the great Ice Age, Baffin 
Island apparently rose some 180 
feet above the present sea level. 
Evidence of this rise is shown 
here by the wave-cut wall of the 
apron plain near the wateEs edge. 
The river, which empties in this 
cove (Jackman Sound), once 
meandered over the apron plain. 
The gloiving southeastern part of 
the Grinned icecap is visible in the 
background 
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FKOBISHKK BAY 
Aliove. On a quiet day the (wthor 
caught^ from Breiester }*oint^ this vieiv 
of the Kverett Ranfi,e, including Mount 
Presidents Seat, 30 miles atvay\ Here 
is a striking example of that arctic 
phenomenon, cloud glow or icehlink, 
produced by light reflected from the 
Crinnell icecap. In the foreground is 
the MacMillan expedition schooner. 

Bight. } ieiv dotcn one of the ghwiers 
from its source at the edge of the icei np. 
(dunit feet high 


GLACIKK CLOSIvU’S 

I/ofl. Huge echelon crevasses, or tension cracks^ fttrnu^l 
by tearing au^iy of the faster moving central ice from the 
side ice. whose rnotement is reduced by friction with the rock 
mills. Note the man at the left and the angular granite 
blocks which constitute the i^ge of the lateral moraine. The 
Frobisher Hay glaciers offer an excellent opportunity to 
study some of the puzzling flow phenomena of ghwiers. 

Below. Toe of the glacier shown alnn e. If ater is sluncn 
flowing out of an internal drainage channel. Note the 
geologist's pick for scale 
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mapped — is worthy of study by geologist and cartog¬ 
rapher. I would even recommend the bay, if you can 
find transportation, as an ideal destination for a summer 
excursion. Some details about this magnificent country 
may explain why. 

Discovered by Martin Frobisher in 1576, the bay 
bearing his name was explored by him for a distance of 
about 130 miles into the interior of Baffin Island, under 
the impression that it was the much hoped for trade 
route to China, the famous Northwest Passage. When 
Frobi.sher rcturne<l to London to tell of his dLscoveries, 
some of the quite ordinary, black amphibolitic rock 
brought back by one of his crew was incorrectly identi¬ 
fied as gold ore, and this precipitated the first gold rush 
into the northern New World. Headed by Frobisher, an 



THE TIDE 1)11) THIS 

The Mm'Milicn exfH^Ulion's schooner, the (ierlrude L. Thehaml, 
nearly ('otne to grief when an el)bing tide of over 24 feet left her 
unexjMH'te^lly high anti tiry. Tonartl the hetul of the bay the tides 
are reputed to reach the tremendous height of 55 feet 

expedition set out in each of the two following years, 
and both times returned laden with black rock. But 
before the second expedition had returned, the “ore” 
had already been proven worthless. 

The north and east sections of Frobisher Bay were 
again explored in the years 1860, 1861, and 1862 — this 
time by Charles Francis Hall. He explored the bay to 
its very head and thus di.scovered that this arm of the 
sea was not a through passage, as Frobisher had sup¬ 
posed, but rather an inclosed body of water. The place 
names in and about Frobisher Bay are due entirely to 
Frobisher and his men and to Hall, all of whom named 
important features after their friends or patrons. 

This region has been more recently visited by several 
expeditions under the general leadership of Lieutenant 
(^ommander Donald B. MacMillan. The 1937 Mac¬ 
Millan expedition spent about a fortnight of the summer 
in and about Frobisher Bay. .\s a member of this expedi¬ 
tion, I felt that I was continuing a Technology tradition, 
for Profe.ssor .Vlfred E. Burton and Ceorge H. Barton, 
’80, were with the sixth Peary cxjicdition to northern 
(ireenland in the summer of 1896 and, on their way, 
landed at Lower .Savage Islands, just south of the mouth 
of Frobisher Bay. 

Frobisher Bay is reached by sailing along the lytibra- 
dor coa.st to C'ape Chidley, then acro.ss Hudson Strait to 
Resolution Island, which lies just south of the mouth of 
the bay. Hud.son Strait is an outlet for the pack ice of 


the Hudson Bay region, and the pack can usually be 
depended upon to come pouring out of it into the North 
Atlantic until the latter part of July, preventing a cross¬ 
ing to Baffin Island until this season. The currents in the 
strait run from five to seven knots, gathering the ice into 
strings and elots of ever changing configuration and 
making navigation difficult. The 1937 MacMillan expe¬ 
dition waited six days in the vicinity of C’ape C’hidley for 
alleviation of ice conditions, finally making the crossing 
to Acadia Cove, Resolution Island, on July 27. Several 
pack clusters were penetrated during the crossing. 

The tides in FVobisher Bay are so extreme that they 
must receive the constant attention of any expedition. 
At Brewster Point, on the northeast shore, a tide of 24.5 
feet was measured, while in Griffin (?) Bay, somewhat 
farther in along the southwest shore, the tide was nearer 

ESKIMO FASHIONS 

II omen of the Brewster Voint Eskimo encampment. The imm- 
nil's dickey, or parka, differs from the man's by having a short 
apron in front and a long tail behind, giring them the appear¬ 
ance of oversized beavers — a rigid fashion caused by the polar 
bear, as explained on page 282 
Notice the raw seal meat on the tent, out of reach of the dogs 



.30 feet. Generally speaking, it can be .said that the tides 
increase toward the head of the bay and are reputed to 
reach the tremendous height of 55 feet, a figure which 
places Frobisher Bay among the several regions of the 
world having very great tides. Naturally it is extremely 
hazardous to navigate such a body of water. Not only is 
it difficult to find an anchorage which is suitable both at 
high and low tides, but the tidal currents are very strong. 
This is apparent even in the deep water off Resolution 
Island, in the mouth of Frobi.sher Bay, where the sea 
ru.shes by the rock cliffs of the i.sland in much the .same 
manner that swift water sw'eeps the banks of an island in 
a river. The currents are even .stronger within the bay 
itself, e.specially since the tide ebbs in the extremely 
.short time of three hours or le.ss. 

All the maps and charts which show the bay are based 
upon the one made by Hall in the 1860’s. Hall’s work, of 
course, was of a reconnaissance nature and therefore 
his map is only a sketchy, inaccurate outline of the 
shores. Indeed, a great part of the bay, including almost 
the entire southwestern shore, was not actually vi.sited 
by Hall, although it was tentatively sketched in by him 
from the opposite shore, some thirty-odd miles away. 
This coa.st is con.sequently indefinite, and the identifica¬ 
tion of any of its features by (Continued on page 279') 




There Are Good Germieides 

But Some Are So Valueless That Their Purchase Is a Waste oj Money 

By Cecil G. Dunn 



HOW THE BIOLOGIST EVALUATES A GEBMI- 
CIDE . . . RECENT ADVANCES IN THE CON¬ 
TROL OF INFECTION . . . THE NEED FOR 
WIDER PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE OF THE USES 
AND LIMITATIONS OF ANTISEFflCS . . . THE 
POSSIBILITY OF INADEQUATE (JERMICIDES 
STIMULATING THE GROWTH OF BACTERIA 


M an has been made germ conscious. He visual¬ 
izes in every microbe a menace to liis personal 
.safety. How can these public enemies be 
de.stroyed or rendered inert? As the rcstilt of a demand 
for germicides and anti.septics to .serve the.se worthy 
purposes, indu.stries have grown up. Many of the.se in¬ 
dustries are excellent and are pursuing their objectives 
through careful chemical and bacteriological research, 
but some are still willing to deal in preparations of so 
little value that their purchase often constitutes a waste 
of the public’s money. One needs but to enter any of the 
soda-fountain drugstores to fletermine for oneself the 
multiplicity of proprietary compounds, valuable or 
otherwise, or read current magazines to see how vigor¬ 
ously they are being advertised. 

That there has been real improvement in the situation 
cannot be gaimsaid. The following caption, which 
appeared on one profluct, is illustrative of the 
labels occasionally found in the heyday of the 
not too long ago: “A most reliable antiseptic 
and germicide. Its action upon all diseased 
surfaces is not only curative but corrective, 
reducing inflammation and destroying all 
disease germs known by all doctors to be 
the cause of sickness and disca.se.” Thus 
was advertised the first and probably the 
last perfect germicide! Although the 
conditions are changing, were it not for 
certain regulations and efforts of such 
agencies as the Food and Drug Admini.s- 
tration, various state departments of in¬ 
spection, and the American Mtslical and 
Public Health a.ssociation.s, there might 
still be on the market a flood of eompounds 
of questionable germieidal or antiseptic value. 

It is notable, too, that the A.ssociation of 
Germicide Manufacturers is making determined 
efforts to improve this condition and to produce 
materials of positive <piality. 

The average person knows very little about germi¬ 
cides or antiseptics. Frequently, what little information 
he a.scertains comes from inexact sources. He reads the 


extravagant claims prepared by advertising agencies 
and is impre.s.sed. He gets the opinion of the drug.storc 
clerks who sell the jiroduets, but who often know little 
more of actual fact about the compounds than the 
])rospeetive customer him.self. The great buying public 
mu.st rely upon the veracity of the manufacturers, upon 
doctors, the periodicals, the radio, or the word of some¬ 
one else. The public can rarely get the opinion of the 
bacteriologist who has made a careful scientific 
examination. 

The words “germieitle” and “anti.scptic” connote a 
positive action and in them.selves offer a .sense of a.ssur- 
ance to the buyer. But they are wonls with varied mean¬ 
ings to the well-informed. It is generally helpful to define 
such terms as may have divergent meanings. Literally, a 
germicide is a ‘‘substance or agent which destroys germs 
or microtirgani.sms.” We may ask: Under what concli- 
tions will it do this? In what dilution? How rapidly 
does it act? 

A term often used .synonymously with germicide, but 
erroneously so, is anti.scptic. An anti.scptic, as defined 
by the Food and Drug Admini.stration, is ‘‘a substance 
which, when applied to microiirganisms, will make them 
harmle.ss.” This is accomplished cither by de.struction 
of the microiirganisms or by inhibition of their growth. 


Agar cup‘pl(Ue test 
for a germicide 


I'he ichite 
gltdmles are 
iMU'U’rial groteths 
which are stopped 
on a circttlar front 
by a germicide in- 
ji*cled in the center and 
penetrating outward 
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When substances, such as gargles or douches, are to be 
used in contact with the body for a few seconds only, the 
organisms must be destroyed by the recommended dilu¬ 
tions during the time of contact with the body if the 
substances are properly to be designated as antiseptics. 
Sub.stances, such as salves or ointments, which may be 
in contact with the body for fairly long periods of time 
may be termed antiseptic if they prevent the growth of 
microorganisms during the period of ap[)lication. 

Hy disinfection, in the scientific sense, is meant the 
destruction of infective microorganisms. The term 
“disinfection” has, however, had different significance 
during the passage of time. At one period, before the 
advent of the germ theory of disease in the IfHli Cen¬ 
tury, the ilestruction of any putrefactive decomposition 
or the removal of noxious odors emanating from such 
matter was considered to be disinfection. From these 
beginnings arose the idea, still persi.stent in the minds of 
many persons, that a strong-smelling substance is a 
good disinfectant, simply because it masks odors. Today 
its effectivene.ss is cpiantitativcly measured by bac¬ 
teriological te.sts, and the germicidal strength is ex¬ 
pressed by a “phenol coefficient.” A j)henol coefficient 
states the potency of a comi)ound toward Stajihylococ- 
cus aureus, or some other microorganism, at a given 
temperature, in comparison with the potency of phenol 
(carbolic acid). For exami)le, if a chemical agent destroys 
a pathogen in a dilution of 1 /.‘J 0,()()0 in ten but not five 
minutes and phenol accomplishes the same result in a 
dilution of l/(iO under the same conditions, the phenol 


, , SO,(KM) 

coemcient is said to be -,. 7 ,—, or 500. 

()0 


History reveals that the use of chemical agents in 
preserving and in fumigating is an ancient art. The 
Egyptians used spices, salts, preservative oils, often 
with drying, to [ireserve the human body. The effective¬ 
ness of their methods is readily verified. Sulphur was 
burned in the period of Hippocrates in an effort to 
counteract plague, and at one time it was used for puri¬ 
fying wool against contagious di.sea.ses. Yet in spite of 
the fact that chemical agents were used for the foregoing 
purposes, there is no evidence that man thought of using 
any of these agents to prevent infection of wounds or as a 
preoperative measure. 

MeCulloch relates that at the beginning of the 19th 
Century a woman’s chances of living during confinement 
were about seven times greater at home than in a 
lying-in hospital. Today this is not true. Before the work 
of Semmelwei.ss and faster, a soldier submitting to a 
major amputation had approximately one to four 
ehanees in ten to live, while a person undergoing a 
similar operation in a civilian ho.spital had four to seven 
chances in ten to survive. Thou.sands of individuals thus 
needlessly sacrificed their lives on the altar of ignorance, 
for the use of disinfective or aseptic methods, such as are 
now employed, would have prevented most of these 
untimely deaths caused by infections. 

As the result of the careful scientific research of some 
of our scientific forebears, there has been accumulated 
knowledge concerning chemical disinfection and di.sease 
which has saved untold numbers of lives, prevented 
infection and sickness, and increasetl the happiness and 
well-being of mankind. Around 1800, Cruikshank of 


England and Guyton de Morveau of France first pro¬ 
posed the use of chlorine as a disinfectant. Lefevre, in 
1843, advocated the use of chlorine water as a disinfect¬ 
ant, and during the same year he and Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes brought to the attention of the public the con¬ 
tagious nature of puerperal fever. Dr. Holmes adopted 
the practice of washing his hands with chloride of lime 
after visiting women who were ill with this fever. 

Semmel weiss, a young surgeon, assistant in a ward of a 
great lying-in hospital in Vienna, observed, in the year 
1846, that mortality from puerperal septicemia, a 
dreaded and deadly disease, was greater in those wards 
visited by medical students than in wards not visited by 
them. It was the practice in his ward for students to 
assist in the autopsy of women who had died from 
puerperal fever and afterwards to assist in delivery. 
One day in the hospital a doctor was accidentally cut 
by the knife of a man who had just completed an autopsy 
on a woman dead from the fever. The doctor died soon 
afterwards from blood poisoning. Semmelweiss believed 
that the high mortality from puerperal fever was un¬ 
necessary, and in endeavoring to concpicr the disease, he 
reasoned that the cause of death must be carried, as an 
invisible poison, from the cadavers to wounds in the 
patients by the hands or implements. He immediately 
(1847) ordered all students to wash their hands and to 
soak them thoroughly in water containing chlorine. At 
once the death rate from puerperal fever in the hospital 
dropped sharply. Attention directed to the cleansing of 
instruments, beds, anti linen was amply rewartled, as 
more young mothers returned alive to their families. 
The young surgeon, who saved hundreds and ultimately 
even thousands of lives through his observations con¬ 
cerning the transmission of puerperal fever, was ridi¬ 
culed for his ifleas and practices by many members of 
the medical profession. But, though it required several 
years to convince persons of the soundness of his meth- 
(xls anti though hundreds of young women tlietl need¬ 
lessly, the work of Semmelweiss was not in vain. 

With the development of the germ theory of disease 
by such men as Bassi, Henle, Fa.steur, Davaine, anti 
Koch (especially Pasteur and Ktx;h), it was but a step 
to the advent of antisejitic surgery. Dr. Joseph Li.ster, 
later Lortl ].,istcr, now recognized as the father of anti¬ 
septic surgery, first used carbolic acid in operating and 
in the tlisinfecting of wounds in the year 1865. This 
chemical, now usually called phenol, which was dis¬ 
covered by Runge in 1834 and recognized as a tlisinfect- 
ant almost immediately, was likewise used by him as a 
soak for surgical instruments. It would not be a simple 
undertaking to calculate the number of lives .saved by 
the use of anti.septic surgery. Had its use been adopted 
earlier, the medical history of operations would have 
been far less morbid. Yet this type of surgery, which de¬ 
pends upon the application of chemical solutions to 
destroy any microorganisms which may be present, was 
replaced during the latter part of the 19th Century by 
aseptic surgery, wherein germs are prevented from 
coming into contact with wounds by the use of the most 
stringent methods of cleanliness. 

The period dating from the germ theory of disease to 
the pre.sent has been a period of continuous experimenta¬ 
tion in disinfection. The u.se of (Continued on page 28JC 
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Chemicals That Cure 

By Tenney L. Davis 


A s Dr. Dunn points out in the preceding article, there 
, is a possible relation between chemical disinfection and 
the rapidly developing science of chemotherapy, the treatment 
of certain diseases by chemical compounds. Below, Professor 
Davis gives some of the little-knoxcn background of Sidfanil- 
amide,* the chemical that has recently skyrocketed into public 
consciousness and defines that branch of science ichich seeks 
and applies chemicals that cure. Another example has just 
been announced as this article goes to press — the successful 
use of nicotinic acid to treat pellagra. The Editor 


use of [lurc substances, gcncrully prejiared by cbeinical 
means. Its earliest important example is, perhaps, the use 
of sulfur for the itch, a disease which yields neither to the 
natural resistance of the body nor to galenical drugs. .An¬ 
other example is the use of mercury comiiouiids in the 
treatment of .syphilis, for which disease mercury ap|)ears 
to lie siieeific. .\n<l another — the most notable example 
of recent times •—• is .salvarsan, an organic compouuil of 
ar.senic prepared s.vnthetically. The I’use of (piinine for 
malaria is a bit amliiguous, for quinine is a pure chemical 
substance which is isolated from the bark of a tree. 


A bout a year and a half ago a prominent politician of 
^ Boston lay sick in hospital with a stre])toco<-cu.s in¬ 
fection of the inner ear. A dangerous mastoid operation 
was indicated, but the skillful physician who was attend¬ 
ing him saved him without surgery by the use of the new 
synthetic drug, prontosil. At that time the drug was be¬ 
ginning to be recognized as one which woidd kill the 
StreptcKwcus haemolyticus wherever the latter might be 
in the body, but the drug’s present wide use was not sus¬ 
pected by the majority of physicians. 

The first German patent for prontosil (No. (i07,537, 
granted to I)rs. Mietzsch and Klarer) was dated Christ¬ 
mas Day. 1932, and was followed quickly by others, all 
for azodyestuffs derived from sulfanilamide. The results 
procured by the use of these substances in the treatment 
of streptococcus infections were almost too goo<l to be 
true; they were so remarkable that Dr. Doinagk, director 
of the exiierimental pathological laborator.v at Klbcrfeld, 
delayed publication until February, 1935, by which time 
they had lieeu tested thoroughly and confirmed fully. In 
1935, too, Drs. Trefouel, Nitti, and Bovet in FVance, in 
conse()uenee of investigations in the lalxiratory of Pro¬ 
fessor Fourneau, made public their finding that the simple 
substance, sulfanilamide (which we now designate in this 
country as prontosil album), has the same therapeutic 
effect as its colored azo derivatives. British investigators 
made extensive clinical studies. In .July, 193(). at the Ixm- 
don meeting of microbiologists, the new antistreptococcal 
remedies were much di.scus.sed in conversation, though 
they formed the subject of no formal lectures or demon¬ 
strations, and it is probabl.v there that Drs. Ismg and 
Bliss of the Johns Hopkins Hos])ital, Baltimore, learned of 
the results which Colebrook had obtained in England. 
Early in 1937 the Johns Hopkins Hospital, in con.sequence 
of sulfanilamide and its derivatives, was running month 
after month without a single mastoid oiieration. The opin¬ 
ion prevailed that the new therapeutic agents were effec¬ 
tive against Streptoco<-cus haemolyticus infections, per¬ 
haps against other strcjitococcus infections. But for other 
tyi>es of pathogenic orgauisms, there was no information 
— and no enthusiasm. Within a year, sulfanilamide has 
swept the country. It is now believed to be goorl for all 
sorts of coccus infectious —■ streptococcus, staphyloctK'- 
cus, meningococcus, gonococcus, and so on. A medical 
friend tells us that he believes it to be the greatest ad¬ 
vance in chemotherapy since salvar.san. 

Chemotherapy, like other branches of medicine, pro¬ 
ceeds by putting things into, or onto, the Ixxly of the pa¬ 
tient. It is intere.sting to distingui.sh it, on the one hand, 
from the extremely ancient Galenic therapy, which makes 
use of plant and animal materials ixiwdered, infused, and 
decocted and, on the other hand, from the most modern 
therapy of all, which makes use of biological products, 
\accines, antitoxins, and serums. Chemothera])y makes 

* Pronounced sul-fa-nil'-a-inid' 


Ephedrine (for asthma, and so on) ma.v be pnanired from 
a plant, but much of the material of commerce is actuallj’ 
produced by chemical .synthesis. Snlfanilamide and its 
derivatives do not oc'cur in nature. 

During the past year sulfanilamide and its derivatives 
have saved innumerable iiatients from the drcadisl mas¬ 
toid operation, from meningitis, from an otherwi.se fatal 
blood (Kiisoning caused by the common pu.s-forming 
staphylococcus. Many are now living in health who would 
certainly have died excejit for .sulfanilamide. .\ year ago 
it was living tried by a few bohl dwtors for the treatment 
of gonorrhea. Today it is .suspected of being the panacea. 

For gonorrhea, sulfanilamide or some one of its deriva¬ 
tives is administered in large doses. The iiatient must be 
watched for untoward jihysiologu'al reactions — it ma.v 1k' 
necc.ssar.v to nuxlify or discontinue the do.sagc — and in 
successful cases the iiift“ction is completely removcil 
within five or six days. The drug is reported to be e.spe- 
cially u.seful for dealing with old and deep-seated infec¬ 
tions. Typical re|)orts iiulk'ate that at the public health 
clinics which are free, where no real supervision of the 
patients is jiossible, prontosil for the treatment of gon¬ 
orrhea is successful in about It) per cent of the cases; in 
physicians’ private jiriudices, where the patients are 
probably more intelligent and follow the physicians’ <li- 
rections more carefully, it is alxiut 40 jier cent successful; 
in hospitals, where the patients are in bed and can be 
watched at all times, it is successful in alaiut 90 [ler cent 
to 100 per cent of the cases. It is ewident that the remedy 
must be used under close suiiervision — and evident, too, 
that there is reason to hope that gonorrhea may ultimately 
liecome as uncommon as smalliiox. 

Drs. Doche* and Slanetz of the College of I’hysicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University and the Presby¬ 
terian Ilo.sjiital, in a preliminary pajicr in Science (Feb¬ 
ruary 11, 1938) reiKirt remarkable results in the treat¬ 
ment of canine distemiier by means of a new derivative of 
.sulfanilamide, namely, sodium sulfanilyl .sulfanilate. It is a 
white, crystalline substance, easily soluble in water. The 
dose for small animals is one gram per kilogram of body 
weight, or aliout .seven grains ]H‘r [lound. Cats, rabbits, 
and ferrets have lieen given one gram of the substance 
every day for two weeks without loss of weight or of ap¬ 
petite or any other unfavorable symptoms. 'I'lie material 
circulates in the blood for a short time at a relatively high 
concentration and is comiiletely excreted within 24 hours. 

Canine distemper is believed to be closely related to 
human influenza. Both di.sea.ses are caused by filterable 
viru.ses, as are also infantile jiaralysis and epidemic en¬ 
cephalitis. Sodium .sulfanilyl sulfanilate appears to lie the 
first chemical agent which is effective against any of the 
virus diseases, but the range of its activity remains to lie 
investigated. The preliminary experiments and the ex- 
traordinar.v success of sulfanilamide give us reason to 
ho|x- that another large group of the dreadeil enemies of 
mankind may be brought under control. 
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Open House 

B ack in the spring of student members of the 
American Society of Alechanical Engineers at the 
Institute sent out invitations for an evening tour 
of the steam and hydraulic laboratory. The success of 
that evening, much enjoyed by a small group of visitors, 
led to a somewhat more elaborate program in the 
following spring, and thus was started an event of great 
public interest, the Institute’s Open House. 

This year on Saturday, April 30, Technology will hold 
its 14th Open House. Instead of a few visitors for an 
evening, it will entertain some 2.5,000 guests from two 
o’clock in the afternoon until 10 p.m. 

The program of this year’s Open House will have 
many new and interesting exhibits that will indicate 
what has been accomplished in various fields in the past 
few years. There will also be ample evidence of the 
interests of .students in various cultural fields, as in the 
numerous undergraduate activities, including student 
publications, the drama, debating, music, and sports. 

Open House is planned and managed entirely by the 
students, through the Open Hou.se Committee. The 
.staff cooperates in arranging exhibits and lectures in all 
departments, a task that occupies the spare time of a 
large group of the Faculty and students for weeks in 
advance of the event. 


Alumni Day Notes 

R ECOONITION of the significance of moving the 
■ School of Architecture to Cambridge and of our 
final departure from Rogers will supply the keynote for 
Alumni Day on June 6. The committee in charge of 
plans announces the acceptance of Dr. C.-E. A. Win¬ 
slow, ’98, Yale’s distinguished professor of public health, 
as the speaker at the farewell ceremonies following the 
symposium in Huntington Hall in the morning. 

Dr. Winslow was a member of the Institute’s biology 
staff for a decade following his graduation and, despite 
his extraordinarily busy professional career, he has 
been a loyal and active .Alumnus. His addre.ss should be 
one of the high lights of the program. 

C’areful plans are being made to entertain the wives 
of Alumni during the day. Each year the attendance of 
women has increased, as more and more Alumni find 
that their wives enjoy returning to the Institute with 
them. This year a committee of Technology Matrons, 
headed by Mrs. Murray P. Horwood, ’19, is ready to 
welcome a still larger group. 


On the Corporation 


G ordon S. RENTSCHLER, President of the 
National City Bank of New A’ork, was elected a 
life member of the Institute’s Corporation at its meeting 


on March 9. Mr. Rentschler had been a special term 
member since January, 1937. To fill his unexpired term, 
the Corporation elected Colonel Edward A. Deeds, 
President of the National Cash Register Company, to 
special term membership. 

Colonel Deeds is a graduate of Denison University, of 
which he is also a trustee. In addition to being head of 
the National Cash Register Company, he is chairman 
and presitlent of the Niles Hement Pond Company, the 
Shepard Niles Crane and Hoist Corporation, the General 
Sugar Corporation, and director and president of the 
Aliami Conservancy District. He is a director of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, the Mead Corpora¬ 
tion, and the General Machinery Corporation. Colonel 
Deeds is a member of the American Society of Mechan¬ 
ical Engineers, the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the 
Army and Navy Air Serviee Association. His fraternity 
is Beta Theta Pi, and he is a member of various clubs. 

Like Cf)lonel Deeds, Mr. Rentschler, the new life 
member of the Institute’s Corporation, is a native of 
Ohio. He was graduated from Princeton in 1907 and 
is a life member of its board of trustees. He is a director 
of All American Cables, Inc., the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, Postal Telegraph and (’able Company, 
International Banking Corporation, the General Ma¬ 
chinery (Corporation, the Home Insurance Company, 
the Federal Insurance Company, and many others. He 
is also a member of the Ohio Society of New York. 

The Dewey Library 

T he third of the In.stitute’s departmental group 
libraries, which so efficiently supplement the service 
of the main Library, has been opened in the Pratt 
School of Naval Architecture, where it occupies the 
large room on the third floor formerly used as a lecture 
hall. The Eastman labrary, first of the branches serving 
several departments, was opened in 1932, for the con¬ 
venience of the Dei)artments of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Alathematics. A year later the Lindgren Library, 
named for Dr. Waldemar Lindgren, former Head of 
the Department of Geology, was established for serv¬ 
ice to the Departments of Mining, Metallurgy, and 
Geology. 

The newest of this group has been named for Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus Davis R. Dewey, for many years the 
distinguished Head of the Department of Economics 
and Social Science. It will provide much-needed library 
service to the Departments of Civil Engineering, Busi¬ 
ness and Engineering Administration, Economics and 
Social Science, Naval Architecture and Marine Engi¬ 
neering, and Mechanical Engineering. The latter de¬ 
partment has never had a l)ranch library, and a special 
selection of mechanical engineering material is now being 
made by Profe.ssor Joseph H. Keenan, ’22. 
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The room occupied by the Dewey Library was com¬ 
pletely remodeled and now has a wide balcony of rein¬ 
forced concrete on three sides, with a capacity of ;50,00() 
volumes. On the main floor are stacks for 19,000 vol¬ 
umes. Heading and reference tables .seat 76 on the main 
floor and 29 on the balcony, where every alcove has a 
study shelf and chair. By a rearrangement of the 
ventilating system both the balcony and main floor are 
exceptionally well ventilated. The walls of the room are 
a soft pastel green which harmonizes with the color of 
the stacks and fittings. Special consideration was given 
to lighting, with the result that a system of overliead 
holojihane flush-ceiling units ol)viate.s the necessity for 
individual table lamjis, which are seldom satisfactory 
for library purposes. 

The new library is under tlie charge of two trained 
librarians, one of whom supervi.ses books and periodicals 
of the engineering departments, while the other will 
have charge of the sections for economics, social .science, 
and busine.ss and engineering admini.stration. The libra¬ 
ries wdll coiiperate with the staff of the newly created 
IndiKstrial Relations Section, which has its head¬ 
quarters in an adjoining room. Books and periodicals i!i 
tlie labor and industrial field will be located in the library 
proper, while pamphlets, indu.strial and labor reports, 
and miscellaneous material will be filed in the head¬ 
quarters of the Section. 


Construction of the Dewey Library was almost 
wholly an Institute project, for the work of remodeling 
was supervi.sed by Albert Smith, ’20, superintendent 
of buildings and power, while Professor Walter C. 
^'o.ss, ’32, directed the structural details and Harry J. 
Carlson, ’92, coiiperated in reviewing the architectural 
design. 

New Degrees 

^r^IIlS year the Institute will begin awarding .separate 
- 1 - graduate degrees in naval architecture and in 
marine engineering. Establishment of the new degrees 
was voted by the Corporation at its meeting tni March 9, 
in recognition of the ojjportunities for specialization in 
each of these fields in the postgraduate years. Stinlents 
completing the undergraduate reiiuirements will con¬ 
tinue to receive the degree of bachelor of science in naval 
architecture and marine engineering. 

Saturday Courses 

SPECIAL program of week-end courses in mo<lern 
textile testing and re.search methods, designed 
primarily for executives, re.search <lirectors, and others 
interested in textile manufacturing, will be given at the 
Institute on ten succe.ssive Saturdays, beginning .\[)ril 2. 




lif/iinning next fall the /imriit (iraduate House, as reporUsI in The Rei iete last month (pa/te 232), n ill In-eome the S<’nior House lehen 
the grarluate students more to the newly acquired Kirerhank (knirt Hotel. Here is a view from the upper stories of the Senior House. In 
the immediate foreground are the I’residents house and garden and across the yard lies the Eastman Hesearch Ixdxinitories, forming 

the east side of the main educational group 
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The program is under the direction of Professor Edward 
H. Sehw^arz, ’23, and the staff of the textile laboratory 
of the Dei)artment of Mechanical Engineering. 

In addition to demonstrations and conferences, 
laboratory exercises have been arranged to provide 
opportunity for a limited number of students to use 
ecpiipment for microscopical and physical analysis of 
fiber, yarn, and fabric, and to familiarize themselves 
with the newer techniques in textile research. 

Interesting Technology Women 

O UR readers have doubtless been aware, as have we, 
of the growing interest in museums for children, 
museums which are more than exhibits, museums which 
help the child to learn about nature more subjectively 
than by merely gazing at the stuffed bird in grandma’s 
whatnot. Our readers may not be aware, however, that 
this movement stemmed from the work of the C’hildren’s 
Museum in Brooklyn, N.Y., under the guidance of our 
own Anna Billings Gallup, '01. Miss Gallup, who re¬ 
tired in October, can have a justifiable sense of pride in 
the pre.sent .status of the work. She writes: “Although 
I am retired, 1 am getting letters every day from peoj)le 
in some part of the country who ask for help in starting 
mu.seums for children. In a consulting cai)acity I am 
kept very bu.sy, in spite of my purpose to retire. I shall 
have to buy a tyjjewriter and learn to use it or else com¬ 
mandeer the talents of someone who loves children and 
children’s mu.seums as much as I do. 1 believe they will 
always occupy a tender .spot in my heart.” 

Miss Gfillup and her si.ster, Harriet, ’91, were products 
of the stirring days in Technology life which jiroduced 
also Marion Talbot, '88, professor and dean of women, 
emeritus, of the University of Chicago; Charlotte A. 
Bragg, '90, for many years head of the department of 
chemistry at Wellesley College; Elizabeth E. Fisher, 
'9.5, professor emeritus and former head of the depart¬ 
ment of geology at Wellesley; Katharine Blunt, '03, 
President of Connecticut College; and, in earlier days, 
the late Ellen II. Richards, ’73. It was Harriet Gallup 
who later became the first woman chemist in the em- 
f)loy of the Ea.stman Kodak Company and who, in 
1897, became the wife of Darragh de Lancey, '90, whose 
association with (ieorge Eastman became of such sig¬ 
nificance to the Institute and whose death, for his own 
sake, was mourned by us this winter. 

Born of Brewster lineage on an ancestral farm in 
I.edyard, Conn., November 8, 1872, Anna Gallup spent 
her early years in a farming community. Peaceful the 
environment was but not sleepy. Of her mother Miss 
Gallu[) says: “She was wide awake. She liked to discuss 
public affairs and would start a conversation with any¬ 
one who came to the house. Every day all her life she 
read the New’ York Times. She was fond of travel and 
never mi.s.sed an opportunity for it.” 

This alertness and largeness of view’ Mrs. Gallup 
passed on to her children, and it was her courage and 
perseverance that kept the family going when, while 
.\nna was .still a small child, Mr. Gallup died, leaving 
her with Chri.stopher, Anna, and Harriet. While Anna 
went to the simple school in Ledyard, the country was 
still an integral jiart of her being. When she was 15 


years old the farm w’as sold, and she went to California 
to visit relatives, returning for a two-year course in the 
New Britain, Conn., Normal School. There she received 
an honor certificate for excellence in teaching. “I was 
greatly surprised, for I hadn't known that I excelled.” 
Apparently, teaching w’as for her a thing she liked to do 
and therefore did well, but we surmise that at that time 
she was preparing more to aid her mother w’ith the 
burden of finances than to establish herself in any 
preconceived career. 

The next three years Miss Galluj) spent in charge of 
the model ungraded school at Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute in Virginia, w’here she illustrated 
teaching methods to the students and was assisted by 
them. From here she went back to New Haven, Conn., 
to teach. Throughout this period Miss Gallup had 
dreamed of college but seldom as something attainable. 
There was little money available and, what is more im¬ 
portant, she did not, herself, know what subject she 
w’anted to pursue. The touchstone to her future was 
provided through the dynamic personality of a cousin- 
in-law who chanced to visit when he had with him a vol¬ 
ume concerning the natural hi.story of the frog. Biology 
at once jiresentcd itself to the country-bred girl as a 
subject she wished to explore. 

With this impetus, she spent a year reviewing at the 
Norwich, Conn., h'ree Academy, and, in the following 
fall, entered Tech. Here she taught evening classes and 
supervised study halls to augment the $125 with which 
she launched herself on a four-year course — the only 
woman in her classes. When she had been graduated. 
Miss Gallup went back to teaching, this time at the 
Rhode Island State Normal School. But she had grown 
to feel that “the teaching system killed spontaneous 
effort ” and in her courses she inserted collecting trips, 
the making of cultures and mounts, and the use of the 
microscope. 

At this time, 1902, the Brooklyn In.stitute of Arts and 
Sciences, under Professor Franklin W. Hooper, was 
seeking to enlarge its scope. Already it furnished out¬ 
standing instruction to train teachers in biology. The 
Children’s Museum, under its guidance, occupied two 
rooms in the Spanish Adams House (it now fills two 
buildings), but the teaching methods depended upon 
collections and equipment which w’ere not available in 
other classrooms. Professor Hooper, in his search to 
benefit the museum, asked the late William T. Sedg¬ 
wick of M.I.T. to recommend an a.ssistant. And so it 
came about that Anna Gallup, with her enthusiasm and 
whole-hearted interest in helping teachers and children 
to become acquainted with the world about them, revivi¬ 
fied the Children’s Mu.seum. 

Here she .spoke informally with individual children in 
the galleries, until her audiences grew to lecture-room 
proportions. She originated the plan of allowing children 
to take loan exhibits home, so that they might study 
them more thoroughly and discuss them with their 
friends. She found that when it was necessary to do any 
of the work on the scenes in the exhibition halls them¬ 
selves, the children wanted to watch, and, mindful that 
one learns best from participation, she arranged for 
them to help. For the ensuing 35 years. Miss Gallup has 
given her energy and delight to this work, inspiriting 
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children who have themselves grown to see successful 
fulfilment of the ideas she engendered. In May, 1930, 
the National Institute of Social Sciences presented her 
with its gold medal “ for distinguished service to human¬ 
ity as curator-in-chief of the Children’s Museum for 
more than a quarter of a century.” 

I.ast December, Miss Gallup was recalled to Brooklyn 
from her newly assumed residence with her brother in 
Connecticut, to deliver a lecture, and on this occasion 
the Auxiliary of the Museum gave her a luncheon in the 
ballroom of The Plaza in New York City. The Review 
echoes the appreciation shown Miss Gallup by this 
group, and to her offers the best of wdshes for the >h 
future. '< 

Visiting Committee Reports 

L \ST autumn a large portion of the President’s annual 
^ report was devoted to the work and recommenda¬ 
tions of the “Committees of Vi.sitation” appointed by 
the Corporation for each department of the Institute. 
Said President Comptonam most happy to pay 
a tribute to the very great stimulation and assistance in 
many ways which these visiting committees have given 
to the administrative officers of the Institute.” 

The Review, as its regular readers know', publishes in 
condensation most of the reports of the.se committees. 
This month the series is continued by the report of the 
Committee on the: 

Department of Physics * 

T he Chairman laid before the Committee an item¬ 
ized li.st of all of the inve.stigations that were cur¬ 
rently being conducted by the Physics Department, this 
list having been prepared by Professors Slater and 
Harrison. Various members of the Committee also 
visited the laboratories and inspected certain of these 
researches. The committee members expressed their 
appreciation of the skill with which certain of these 
investigations appeared to be conducted, and they also 
felt that many of them offered great promise in opening 
up new fields of research. 

Most of the time of the Committee was devoted to 
the high-voltage program of the Institute. Not only did 
they inspect the high-voltage work being conducted at 
the Institute itself, but they also visited both the Collis 
P. Huntington Memorial Hospital, w'here the million- 
volt generator had been installed for Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, and the installation at Round Hill, where the large 
generator there was in operation. The Committee was 
impressed with all this work and the able way in which 
it appeared to be conducted. They were informed at 
the hospital that the generator there had been turned 
over to Harvard University some tw'o months previously, 
that it had been in continuous operation w'ithout 
any major breakdown during this time, and that, on the 
average, six or seven patients were being treated every 
day w’ith million-volt x-rays. Thirty-one different per¬ 
sons had so far undergone this treatment. At Round 

^Members of this Committee for 1936-1937 were: .Alfred L. Loomis, 
Chairman, Martin II. Eisenhart, ’07, Harlow' Shapley, the late Frank 
A. Vanderlip, Bailey Townshend, ’16, William D. Coolidge, ’96, Henry 
A. Barton, and .Arthur H. Compton. 


Hill, the Committee w'as impressed with the skill and 
perseverance of the staff, where the work has been car¬ 
ried on under extreme physical difficulty. 

The Committee unanimously agreed to submit the 
following recommendations; 

1. The high-voltage nuclear research program of the 
Institute should be continued and pushed with vigor. 

2. A model generator should be constructed and used 
for experiments looking to improving the u.sefulness 
of electrostatic generators, with special reference to the 
possibility of operating such generators in pressure 
chambers filled with coinpres.sed air and/or compressed 
vapors. It is suggested that this may fit advantageously 
into the existing high-voltage program in the Electrical 
Engineering Department. . . . 


The Late Dr. Hale 


By H. M. Goodwin 

G eorge ELLERY hale, ’ 90, died at Pasadena 

on February 21 after a long illne.ss resulting from 
a nervous breakdown due to many years of intensive 
work. With his pa.ssing, astronomers mourn the lo.ss of 
“the greate.st builder of .Vmerican astronomy”; the 
country, one of its foremost citizens; and Technology, 


her most di.stingui.shed son. 

To give in the short space allotted here any adequate 
account of the di.scoveries upon which Hale’s fame as 
a scientist rests would be quite inqiossible. .^n endeavor 
will be made, however, to indicate the various fields in 
which his extraordinary ability found expression and to 
convey some idea of his inspiring and lovable person¬ 
ality. 

George Hale was born in Ghicago on .June 29, 1868, 
of New England ance.stry of the fine.st traditions. He 
entered the Institute in 1886, graduating with the Cla.ss 
of ’90 from the ('our.se in Physics. He knew at the begin¬ 
ning of his college days — indeed long before — exactly 
what he wanted to do in life, namely, to follow a career 
of .scientific research in astrophysics and astronomy. He 
was a born investigator; to experiment was for him an 
exciting adventure. Fortunately he had a wise and 
understanding father, who early recognized his unusual 
abilities and provided him with every facility for devel¬ 
oping them, building for him at his home a spectro¬ 
scopic laboratory and, after his graduation from Tech¬ 
nology, the Kenw'ood Observatory. 

While a .student in his junior year, he .selected as the 
subject of his thesis, “The Photograiihy of the Solar 
Prominences,” to accomplish which he invented the 
spectroheliograph. .\s the Institute had no telescope 
with which to form an aderjuate image of the sun. 
Professor Edward C. Pickering, director of the Harvard 
Ob.servatory, placed one of his telescopes at Hale’s 
di.spo.sal and, on .\pril 14, 1890, the fir.st spectrohelio- 
gram w’as made. The siiectroheliograph has unquestion¬ 
ably contributed more to advance our knowledge of 
solar phenomena than any other invention since the 
time of Galileo. 

Hale’s ability as an investigator was immediately 
recognized; two years after graduation he was aiipointeil 
by President Harper to the faculty of the newly founded 
University of Ghicago. By 189.5 he had established at 
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Gporgp Ellery Hale, '90 {1868 1938), from a portrait by 
S. Seymour Thomas hung in the National Academy of Sciences 


^^illiams Bay, Wis., the Yerkes Observatory, with its 
40-inch refractor, the largest telescope of its kind in the 
world. During this period he also inaugurated and 
edited a new journal, the present A,'ttroph!/.'iical Journal. 
After successfully directing the work of the Yerkes 
Observatory for 10 years, he resigned in 1005 to take up 
the development of a still greater project at Pasadena, 
('alif., that of the Mount Wilson Observatory of the 
('arnegie Institution of Washington. There he built the 
60-inch reflector — the mirror a gift of his father — and 
the great Hooker 100-inch telescope. Here, too, an 
entirely new type of telescope, the tower telescope, 
e.specially designed for solar work, was put into success¬ 
ful operation. 

Finally, it was Hale, who, pointing out the possibil¬ 
ities of still larger telescopes, was entrusted in 1928 
by the Rockefeller Foundation with the construction 
of the great 200-inch reflector of the California Institute 
of Technology, now being erected at Mount Palomar. 
It is a sad disappointment that he could not have lived 
to see this, his crowning achievement in telescope 
building, completed. The design and construction of 
novel apparatus to meet the requirements of new prob¬ 
lems was to him a delight, and an optical shop and ma¬ 
chine shop were considered essential. 

In 1923 becau.se of persistent ill-health. Hale felt 
obliged to resign the directorship of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory. The Carnegie Institution immediately 
appointed him honorary director in charge of general 
policy. P’rom that time until his last illness he carried 
on his research work at his private solar observatory 


in Pasadena, always in close cooperation with the work 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory. 

Hale was a keen judge of men and surrounded himself 
with a staff of the ablest colleagues. The splendid 
contributions from the Yerkes and Mount W'ilson ob¬ 
servatories bear witness to the efficiency of his admin¬ 
istration. His published papers and his annual reports 
reflect his modesty and desire to give the fullest credit 
to his associates. He was much in demand as a writer 
of popular science articles because of his lucid literary 
style, and his books dealing with various aspects of 
astronomy are delightful reading. Of his own contribu¬ 
tions to astrophysics the discovery of the magnetic field 
in sun spots and their vortex character, the 22-year 
cycle of sun-spot polarity, and the general magnetic field 
of the sun are probably the most outstanding. 

In 1902, only 12 years after his graduation. Hale was 
honored by election to the National Academy of 
Sciences. He at once became one of its most active and 
influential members, serving as foreign corresponding 
secretary for many years. He was jirimarily responsible 
for establishing the National Academy Proceedings. 
In 1916, foreseeing the probability that the United 
States would be drawm into the World War, he conferred 
with President Wilson, with the result that the academy 
was asked to organize the scientists of the country to 
assist the government in any problems which might 
arise. Thus was formed the National Research Council, 
with Hale as its first executive officer. When the United 
States entered the War, he gave up all scientific research 
and devoted himself entirely to this government service. 
After the War he was elected honorary chairman of 
the National Research Council and served also as 
president of the International Research Council. 

Another of Hale’s activities in connection with the 
academy was the planning of the beautiful National 
Academy Building in Washington, and, as chairman of 
the building committee, raising the money for its 
erection. His success in securing funds to finance the 
enormously expensive projects which he undertook was 
due to recognition of his sound judgment and confidence 
in his complete disinterestedness. 

Hale’s interests and activities were not limited to 
the wmrk of his observatories and the National Academy. 
Believing profoundly that research in pure science is 
the foundation upon which applied science rests, and 
that in a technological school this should receive the 
fullest recognition, he was the leading spirit in the 
transformation of the Throop Polytechnic Institute of 
Pasadena into the California Institute of Technology. 
He also held that every engineer should have a broad 
cultural background and that, therefore, the humanities 
should form an essential part of an undergraduate cur¬ 
riculum. With these principles fully recognized as the 
basis upon which the new institution was to be de¬ 
veloped, he was able to induce Robert A. Millikan, 
Arthur A. Noyes, ’86, and later Thomas H. Morgan to 
head the departments of physics, chemistry, and biol¬ 
ogy, respectively, and William B. Munro that of history 
and government. As a member of the executive com¬ 
mittee, he gave liberally of his time to the development 
of the school, now recognized as one of the leading 
research institutions in science. 
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The Huntington l>ibrary and Art Gallery of Pasadena 
is another institution in which Hale was greatly inter¬ 
ested and of which he was a trustee. As a result of a 
plan which he suggested, Mr. Huntington modified his 
magnificent gift so that it became not only a great 
memorial but also an institution for research. 

It is gratifying to know that George Hale and his 
work were fully appreciated during his lifetime. The 
number of honorary degrees eonferred upon him by 
leading universities of the world, his membership as 
honorary fellow in foreign academies, the many distin¬ 
guished medals presented to him, and the deeorations 
bestowed upon him by foreign governments are indiea- 
tive of the honor and esteem in which he was held 
throughout the scientific world. His intere.st and par¬ 
ticipation in public affairs was recognized in Pa.sadena 
by the presentation of a medal for his work in connection 
with the city planning commission. The last graceful 
tribute paid to Hale, which touched him deejdy, was 
a symposium arranged by Dr. Harlow Shapley in April, 
1936, and held at the Harvard Observatory. At this 
symposium Hale’s life work was reviewed by a number 
of his friends and colleagues, and congratulations and 
sincere wishes for many years of health to continue his 
great work were sent to him in Pasadena. 

Hale always had a deep interest in the work of his 
Alma Mater and served as a term member of the Cor¬ 
poration from 1907 to 1912. He felt, however, for many 
years that the importance of fundamental research in 
science was not sufficiently recognized. It was, therefore, 
a source of very great satisfaction to him in recent 
years to see how, under the research policy initiated by 
President Stratton and extended by President Compton, 
the Institute has forged ahead, until toilay it stands as 
one of the leading research institutions of the country. 
When the Institute moved to its present site. Hale 
contributed generously for the jiurchase of special 
apparatus for the Department of Physics; with a 
portion of the Hale Fund a spectrohelioscope, his most 
recent invention for viewing solar phenomena, was 
purcha.sed with the expectation that the Institute would 
be able to coiiperate with him in a world-wide program 
of keeping daily records of solar activity. Unfortunately 
it was found that the ground upon which the Institute 
rests is too unsteady for mounting this delicate instru¬ 
ment. The equipment is, however, very api)ropriately 
now set up in the Harvard College Observatory grounds 
where Hale carried out his first experiments with the 
spectroheliograph 48 years ago. 

The foregoing sketch indicates the wide range of 
Hale’s activities, but no words can adequately picture 
his personality, which inspired all who knew him and 
endeared him to his friends. His interests seemed 
boundless; he had a discriminating ta.ste in literature, 
art, and music; widely traveled, his acquaintance in¬ 
cluded distinguished men the world over. Plessed with 
a delightful sense of humor and love of fun, he was a 
raconteur of rare charm and to hear him relate personal 
experiences to an intimate circle was an occasion never 
to be forgotten. The memory of George Hale, cherished 
by his friends, is a very happy one. Great scientist, 
public-spirited citizen, perfect gentleman, loyal friend: 
We shall not see his like again. 


SPECTACULAR FROBISHER HAY 

(Continued from page 270) 

comparison with Hall’s map is a matter t)f the greatest 
uncertainty. Needless to say, the absence of suitable 
charts makes navigation in Frobisher Hay still more 
difficult. 

Although diminutive glaciers and glacicrets of the 
mountain type occur in the mountains of northern 
Labrador, the most southerly point along the eastern 
American shore line where a true icecap can now be seen 
is on the southca-stern part of Baffin Island. This region, 
a peninsula which is bordered by Hudson Strait to the 
south and by Frobisher Bay to the north, is known as 
Kingaite by the Frobisher Bay Eskimos. Its icecaps 
ought to be well known, but are, on the contrary, un¬ 
known. Hall made his one visit to this .section of the 
bay in order to ascend its perpetual ice in the vicinity of 
his Mount President’s Seat. His brief description ap¬ 
pears in his “Arctic lle.searehes’’ (pages 516 to 521), but 
this seems to have escaped the attention of systematic 
glaciologists, and Hall’s Grinnell Glacier is still unknown 
to them. 

From Eskimo accounts. Hall was led to believe that 
his Grinnell Glacier extended about 109 miles along the 
southwest coast of Frobisher Bay. ].,ast summer’s rccon- 
nai.ssancc, however, made it appear likely that this is 
much too generous an estimate; it probably extends only 
some 40 miles, or even less, along the bay. It was also 
di.scovercd that this stretch of perpetual snow does not 
repre.sent one icecaj) but two, between which extends a 
major transverse valley, filled with fluvioglacial deposits 
and carrying a very important river. This unnamed 
drainage channel, which is joined by another unnamed 
river only two miles inland, empties into a very large 
cove, tentatively identified as the Jackman Sound of the 
Frobi-sher expeditions. Near the river inlet, the freshened 
waters of the cove teem with gigantic trout, about 
2)^ feet long. 

The two icecaps are nested in radically different to¬ 
pography. The southeast icecap sends no glaciers down 
to the sea, and the coast topography therefore retains 
the rounded forms left by Baffin Island’s earlier conti¬ 
nental ice sheet. In sharpest contrast with this is the 
topography fringing the northwestern icecap. This area 
of inland ice sends down numerous glaciers into the bay, 
and these, reinforced by cirque action, have gouged 
deeply into the original land surface, leaving exceedingly 
sharp, interglacial spurs. Hall called this fretted upland 
the Everett Range. It rises some 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
directly out of the bay, and, capped by its mantle of 
perpetual ice, it constitutes a bit of the most rugged and 
picturesque topography in all of eastern North America. 
The razor sharpness of the spurs of the Everett Range is 
probably unsurpassed anywhere. 

The pre.sent distribution and activity of inland ice in 
southern Baffin Island is interesting. It is confined to 
high land in the Kingaite region and is ab.sent from the 
northea.stern shore of Frobisher Bay, which attains 
heights of only about 1,000 feet. The iee is therefore con¬ 
ditioned primarily by elevation. Of the two Kingaite 
icecaps, the southeastern one is located on somewhat 
lower ground and is also exposed on slopes of more 
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southerly-facing tendency. It consequently wastes away 
by evaporating and melting rather rapidly, and does not 
spill over to form glaciers running down to the sea. Its 
northwestern neighbor, on the other hand, not only 
occupies higher ground but also is not exposed on south¬ 
ward-facing slopes. Its ice thus melts and evaporates less 
rapidly, and so accumulates and spills over to send 
glaciers down to the sea. The northerly-facing slopes of 
this region, largely shielded from the direct rays of the 
sun, also harbor snow slopes which develop cirques and 
small mountain glacierets much like those of northern 
Labrador. The President’s Seat, a gigantic, armchair¬ 
shaped amphitheater, is an excellent example of this, 
and there arc numerous other lesser ones. 

No glaciers from this inland ice reach Hudson Strait 
water. This lack of glaciers on the southern slopes of 
Kingaite and the nonextension of the inland ice itself to 
Hudson Strait shores can probably be traced to the 
wasting of neve and ice in the sunlight of these directly 
illuminated, southward-facing slopes. 

Some of the members of the MacMillan expedition 
spent a day in climbing one of the ice tongues back to the 
northwestern icecap. Two members (Wynne-Edwards 
and Edwards) climbed to the icecap by way of an ad¬ 
jacent rock spur. They found the height of one of the 
local, flat ice domes to be about 2,800 feet. Hall had 
measured the height of the ice as .S,500 feet next to the 
President’s Seat — the highest region in Kingaite. 

I was especially interested in the ice tongue itself and 
spent some time studying various aspects of it during 
the ascent to the icecap. This particular tongue was a 
relatively small one, perhaps 800 feet across and some 
10 to 1.5 feet high where it broke off into the sea at high 
water. Of course, this visible height does not represent 
the true height of the ice front, for much of the nose of 
the glacier was buried in its own terminal moraine or 
under water. The glacier, which is about five miles long 
from sea to iceciip, has sawed a slot for itself out of solid 
rock, leaving almost vertical walls hundrerls of feet 
high. The talus from these steep sides is continually be¬ 
ing removed to the sea in the form of lateral moraine. 

The approach to the glacier was characterized by a 
milky .sea, an indication of the load of rex-k flour which 
is produced by the grinding action of the ice. Out of the 
ice front poured a .stream of water into a puddle in the 
terminal moraine, a jiicture reminiscent of the horse 
tlrinking troughs of former days. The ice front itself was 
very interesting. It was comj)osed of a compact mosaic 
of grains averaging about walnut size but ranging up 
to, perhaps, two inches across. Each grain was a true, 
single ice crystal, proof of which was supplied by the 
swarms of flat air inclusions, all with flat sides parallel. 

The glacier ice is .strikingly colored. In addition to the 
neutral ice color, streaks and areas of the most intense 
but somewhat pale blue occur. Such areas probably 
represent healed crevasses and new ice generally. This 
beautiful blue tint is also found in the small icebergs 
formed from the hxal glaciers. 

Much of the glacier surface is dotted with tiny rock 
particles, blown there from the talus piles by the strong 
wind. These particles absorb the sun’s heat and melt the 
ice beneath themselves to form holes, into which they 
sink. The black particle at the bottom of each hole 


makes the hole appear to open into nothingness, and the 
area gives the impression of a thin crust of honey¬ 
combed, rotten ice which might crush through to an 
interior cavern under one’s step. The footing is, of 
course, quite sound. 

No important central crevasses occur in the tongue 
except where it originates as an ice stream spilling over 
from the icecap. The central crevasses here are cracks 
due to the sharp, downw'ard bend in the ice at this initial 
drop. Below this position the ice takes on a rather uni¬ 
form, steep slope, and the central crevasses close up and 
heal. New crevasses occur only along the sides, where 
diagonal tension cracks develop. These point backwards 
toward the center of the glacier, giving evidence that 
the central ice moves faster than the ice near the walls. 

The MacMillan parties climbed the glacier on July 
29. At this season the surface was running with w’ater 
which gathered itself together into streams. These 
ordinarily di.sappeared by dropping into the side 
crevasses, but near the foot of the glacier, w'here no 
crevasses occurred because of lack of walls to slow dowm 
the side ice, sw'ift streams of considerable erosive pow'er 
developed and entrenched themselves in small ice val¬ 
leys w'hich were impossible to cross. 

The icecap from which the glaciers descend is a gently 
domed surface wdiose steepest regions slope only a few 
hundred feet per mile. It is entirely covered with a deep 
mantle of granular snow. Into this, one sinks knee-deep, 
making traveling very tiresome. The ice itself is visible 
only in one or two steep, wind-swept places near the 
edge of the ice field, where dull, grayish ice projects from 
its snowy mantle. The word “ wnnd-sw'ept ” is used ad¬ 
visedly, for the heavy, ice-chilletl air pours down the 
ice tongue surface with great velocity, pushing against 
anyone making an a.scent. 

There are many indications in the Frobisher Bay re¬ 
gion that the present icecaps are only diminutive repre¬ 
sentatives of a great ice sheet which once not only 
covered Baffin Island but also extended out into the sea 
surrounding the land, like the present-day Ross Barrier 
of the antarctic regions. The northea.stern shore of 
Frobisher Bay displays the rounded land forms charac¬ 
teristic of heavily glaciated regions, and many of the in¬ 
lets along this shore are typical fiords. While glacial 
striae arc uncommon, due to the rapid arctic weathering, 
roclies mouionnees occur on the highest mountains, 
evidences of the glacial plucking which they have re¬ 
ceived. The ice came mainly from the northeasterly 
direction, following to a considerable extent the line of 
strike of the metamorphosed sedimentary rocks, but 
occasionally cutting across this from a more northerly 
direction. The ice certainly extended out beyond the 
land ma.ss of Baffin Island as far as Resolution Island, 
which shows an extreme case of glacial plucking from 
the same general direction. Some 20 miles of deep .sea 
separate Resolution Island from the Baffin Island land 
mass, and this gulf must have been spanned by a fringe 
of continental ice. 

The great weight of the Pleistocene ice in Baffin Island 
indented the somewhat yielding crust of the earth. At 
the close of the Ice Age, the melting of the ice sheet and 
the consequent decrease of the enormous ice load per¬ 
mitted the land to recover slowly {Continued on page 282) 
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SPECTACULAR FROBISHER BAY 

{Continued from page 280) 

its normal level, an<l Baffin Island started to emerge from 
the sea, a process which added somewhat to its land area. 
Tlie story of this emergence is neatly outlined on certain 
of the islands of Frobisher Bay. Kodlunarn Island, for ex¬ 
ample, the scene of Martin Frobisher’s “gold” mining 
operations, has a surface marked by a succession of 
gravel and shingle beaches up to its very top, now 55 
feet above high tide. Each of these represents a stage in 
the shore line of the island at an earlier period of its 
history. The island has certainly emerged at least 55 
feet out of the sea, but this is not a measure of the total 
emergence of the entire area, for the island was doubt¬ 
less under water during the earlier stages of the rise of 
the region from the sea. The river entering Jackman 
Sound (?) on the Kingaite side of the bay gives a better 
idea of the total rise. This river once meandered over an 
outwash plain common to the two icecaps which it 
separates. The outwash plain now stands some 180 feet 
above high tide, and the river has entrenched its mean¬ 
ders nearly down to sea level. Since the river probably 
always emptied directly into the sea, and since it once 
ran over the surface of its now elevated outwash plain, 
this 180-foot difference between its old and new levels 
probably gives a good estimate of the rise of the Kin¬ 
gaite coast out of the sea. 

The 1937 expedition encountered no Eskimo inhabi¬ 
tants on the rugged Kingaite shore, although Frobish¬ 
er’s expedition found them in the vicinity of Jackman 
Sound in 1577. On the less severe northeastern coast, 
however, two very small settlements were found, one at 
Brewster Point, and the other near Wiswell’s Inlet. 

The Frobisher Bay Eskimos are nomads: They have 
no definite home but follow the seals and walruses from 
place to place. During the summer season they live in 
tents made either of sealskins sewn together or, perhaps, 
of canvas if they have been fortunate enough to obtain 
some by trading. The Brewster Point Eskimos had a 
couple of old whaleboats which, it was learned, were 
recovered from arctic wrecks. They also use the usual 
sealskin kayaks (which have a very strong odor because 
they are rendered waterproof with the all-purpose seal 
oil). 

These Eskimos, in common with other branches of 
their race, are incredibly dirty according to our stand¬ 
ards. Nevertheless, the women have a sense of fashion, 
for they own two dickeys (the eastern equivalent of the 
Alaskan parkas). One of these is usually made of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s duffel, which is blanketing 
sold by the yard. This dickey becomes extremely dirty 
through everyday wear. The second dickey is used 
mainly on visiting occasions and is a work of art in seal¬ 
skin. Even the Eskimo women have an eye for good 
furs, and the best skins — those from the ranger seals 
found in fresh-water inlets — are used for their dickeys. 
They are laboriously pieced with strips of black fur to 
give an inlaid effect of great beauty, the pattern of which 
is a characteristic of the district. In accordance with 
tradition, a woman’s dickey is always made with a long 
tail. Legend has it that a polar bear once attacked a 
woman, mistaking her for a {Concluded on page 284) 
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SPECTACULAR FROBISHER BAY 

{Concluded from page 282) 


THERE ARE GOOD GERMICIDES 

{Continued from page 272) 


man, and since that time women have distinguished 
themselves for the benefit of the bears by wearing dickeys 
with tails. It is said that the bears respect this sign and 
confine their attentions entirely to men. The men of 
southern Haffin Liind get along with very simple dickeys 
made of common sealskin far inferior in quality to that 
used by the women. They are without tails but have 
the eharacteristic regional peculiarity of a V-shaped slot 
cut out of the bottom front. 

With these interesting people, with its magnificent 
scenery and great icecaps, with its challenging unknowns 
and geologic interest, Frobisher Bay deserves both sci¬ 
entific exploration and sight-seeing excursions. I hope 
that both will be made. 


MAIL RETURNS 

{Concluded from page 252) 


sucli a particle under the microscope, using an instrument known as 
tlie inicromanipulator. What really is new in Dr. Kemp’s excellent 
work is the assumption that the hydrocarbon in the inside of the par¬ 
ticle has water emulsified therein. However, as he himself says, 
“Further study of latex particles is needed to answer this question.” 
(Quoted from Dr. Kemp’s paper, op. cit.) 
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chlorine, phenol, acids, spices, antiseptic oils, and other 
substances as disinfectants was known previous to this 
pericxl, but very little knowledge was available concern¬ 
ing the actual value of some of these agents. The produc¬ 
tion of new compounds with high germicidal potency and 
relatively low toxicity marks the very modern era of 
chemical disinfection. Phenol coefficients of from 200 to 
800 are now not uncommon. To illustrate; The com¬ 
pound, alkyl-dimethyl-benzyl-ammonium chloride, has a 
phenol coefficient of 400 when tested against Staphylo¬ 
coccus aureus and 570 when a strain of Streptococcus 
haemolyticus is used as the test organism at 37 degrees 
C. A phenol coefficient of 750 has been obtained with 
3.5-dimethyl-2-benzyl-4-chloro-phenol, using Staphylo¬ 
coccus aureus at the same temperature. By changing the 
structure and chemical constitution of compounds, it has 
been possible to bring about very favorable results. Mer¬ 
curic chloride, though a good germicide in some respects, 
is extremely poisonous. Its use is not without certain dan¬ 
gers, especially in the home. Merthiolate is a mercurial 
but is not nearly so toxic as mercuric chloride and is a 
far better germicide. Another mercurial, metaphen, is 
also more powerful than mercuric chloride as a germi¬ 
cide and at the same time is said to be relatively non¬ 
toxic. A 1/1,000 aqueous dilution of alkyl-dimethyl- 
benzyl-ammonium chloride has been substituted for 
drinking water for laboratory animals without observ¬ 
able ill effect to the animals. Were it not for selectivity 
of action toward different types of cells, these unusual 
results would not be possible. The chemical agent must 
possess a high degree of toxicity for microorganisms but 
simultaneously have relatively low toxicity or irrita¬ 
tive action toward the tissues of animals. 

If, in addition to possessing high germicidal efficacy, a 
substance possesses also strong inhibitory properties 
(bacteriostasis), it is of distinct advantage, since reinfec¬ 
tion is retarded. Most mercurials inhibit the develop¬ 
ment of certain bacteria, in particular Staphylococcus 
aureus. Metaphen, merthiolate, phenylmercuric nitrate, 
mercuric chloride, o-hydroxyphenyl-mercuric chloride, 
and mercurochrome are examples of this group of anti¬ 
septics. The last is much more effective in an alcohol so¬ 
lution than in water. Chlorine-liberating compounds 
usually demonstrate inhibitory action toward some 
types of microorganisms. Alkyl-dimethyl-benzyl-am- 
monium chlorides have demonstrated a high degree of 
bacteriostasis toward some Gram-positive bacteria. (Bac¬ 
teria may in general be divided into two large groups: 
Gram-positive and Gram-negative bacteria, depending 
upon their reactions to certain staining reagents.) 

Since the research of Churchman in 1912 and subse¬ 
quent years, much attention has been focused on the use 
of dyes in medicine and in the laboratory to inhibit the 
growth of undesirable types of bacteria, while having 
but little effect on certain desirable microorganisms. 
Specificity of action is thus a most important character¬ 
istic of the dye. There are three main groups of dyes 
which are useful on account of their ability to inhibit or 
prevent growth of microiirganisms. These include the 
triphenylmethane, or rosaniline, {Continued on page 286) 
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William H. Cobum,’ll William F. Dean,’17 

William H. Coburn & Co. 
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68 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


THERE me good GERMICIDES 

{Continued from -page 281f) 

dyes, the acridine dyes, and the fluorescein dyes. Gentian 
violet, crystal violet, methyl violet (all closely related), 
and fuchsin are well-known members of the triphenyl- 
methane dyes. Some of these dyes are capable of inhibit¬ 
ing the growth of Gram-positive bacteria when diluted 
several million times. Gentian violet has shown value in 
the treatment of wounds and burns, while brilliant green, 
another member of this group, is used in the sanitary 
analysis of water. Acriflavine hydrochloride (acriflavine), 
acriflavine base, and proflavine are bacteriostatic agents 
of worth. Their action is considerably reduced by the 
presence of blood serum, however. Mercurochrome is a 
well-known example of the fluorescein dyes which are 
used in medicine. 

Garrod and others have shown clearly that the maxi¬ 
mum dilution of the chemical substance at which inhibi¬ 
tion takes place is dependent on the concentration of 
microorganisms present. For example, a concentration of 
one part of phenylmercuric nitrate in 1,280,000 parts of 
solution prevented the cocci which were present in 0.1 
cubic centimeter of an undiluted culture of Staphylococ¬ 
cus aureus from growing (there are several million bac¬ 
teria present in 0.1 cubic centimeter of a broth culture), 
while one part of chemical in over 20,000,000 parts of 
solution prevented growth when there were only about 
400 bacteria present. 

Many of the failures resultant from the use of chemical 
germicides could be prevented if the persons using them 
had a more extensive knowledge of their purposes and 
limitations. There are certain dangers which may be 
encountered in the use of germicides. These may be due 
to the fact that the agent possesses high toxicity; or it 
may be ineffective in the presence of organic matter; or it 
may demonstrate specificity of action. Dangers may 
also result from the preparation of a solution of the 
chemical substance with the wrong type of solvent or 
the failure of the substance to make contact with the 
desired site. The agent may even stimulate the growth 
of some of the types of microorganisms which it is 
designed to destroy. 

Some germicides possess high bactericidal potency 
but, due to their high toxicity, are valueless as germi¬ 
cides for use on the skin, in wounds, or for other medici¬ 
nal purposes. All germicides, whether powerful or weak, 
usually have some toxic effect upon tissues. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to determine what concentration of the 
chemical agent can be safely employed. This may be ac¬ 
complished by experimentation with animals, such as 
rats, mice, guinea pigs, rabbits, monkeys, or by tests 
carried out on man. Tests with human subjects are advo¬ 
cated wherever possible. Clinical evidence from not one 
but hundreds or even thousands of cases is to be sought. 
Some of the mercurials have limited solubilities or are 
far too toxic, if used in concentrated solution, for medical 
purposes. 

From careful laboratory and clinical tests, there 
should be made a determination of the range of permis¬ 
sible concentrations of a substance. On the one hand, 
the substance must be sufficiently strong to destroy 
germs under the conditions of its use, and on the other 
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hand, it must be of such dilution that undue injury will 
not be done to the tissues. The primary purpose of the 
chemical agent is to destroy any pathogens which may 
be present and to prevent reinfection. If it fails to do 
these things or if it actually destroys tissue or prevents 
normal healing processes from taking place, then it is 
without value and it may even be dangerous. Phenol, for 
example, is a powerful germicide, but it is very toxic to 
tissues. Its use, accordingly, must be confined to other 
types of disinfection, such as the disinfecting of .stables. 
Laboratory tests have proved of great value in determin¬ 
ing the effect of organic matter on germicides. The or¬ 
ganic matter employed may include blood, saliva, urine, 
fecal material, agar, .starches, gelatin, or yeast cells, 
depending upon the use to be made of the germicide. 
Many compounds now on the market, and labeled 
germicides, are ineffective in the presence of only ten 
per cent blood serum. Hypochlorites and many mer¬ 
curials are reduced considerably in efficacy in the 
presence of organic matter. 

Throat gargles are a popular commercial product, yet 
an ideally successful germicidal mouthwash has prob¬ 
ably never been produced. This is a field for productive 
research. Innumerable crypts exist in the mouth and 
throat into which the wash probably never penetrates. 
Membranes are sensitive and easily injured by harsh 
compounds. Saliva, bits of food between the teeth, and 
other organic matter combine with the gargle, increasing 
its volume and thus reducing the concentration of the 
active principle. Hut what about the time allowed for 
the gargle to act upon the bacteria.^ The average person 
usually takes less than 20 seconds for the act of gargling. 
In order to destroy most of the bacteria under the condi¬ 
tions existing in the mouth in the short .space of a few 
seconds, a very powerful germicide would be necessary. 
How much less effective are the pleasant-tasting, fra¬ 
grant “antiseptics” which are so highly adverti.sed! 

It was pointed out in the foregoing paragraphs that 
high dilutions of some dyes and chemical substances may 
prevent certain bacteria from growing. Specificity of 
germicidal action may also become a factor of consider¬ 
able importance, and the possession of especially high 
potency toward certain organisms may result in the use 
of the substance for specific purposes. P’or example, some 
agents have particular value as fungicides, as for the 
treatment of athlete’s foot. Some unsaturated soaps, as, 
for example, sodium oleate, linolate, linolenate, and 
chipanadonate, have demonstrated specific action 
towards pneumococci. Silver nitrate (one per cent) is 
used as a prophylactic agent in the eyes of new-born 
infants to prevent gonorrheal blindness. On the other 
hand, a substance possessing marked specificity of ac¬ 
tion may fail to be of service as a general disinfectant, 
on account of the fact that its efficacy toward some 
pathogens may be of very low order. 

Some good germicides have been prepared by com¬ 
bining tw'o different chemical agents — one demonstrat¬ 
ing high potency principally tow’ard Gram-positive 
organisms and the other showing high potency toward 
Gram-negative organisms. One such combination is 
mercresin — a compound containing o-hydroxyphenyl- 
mercuric chloride and secondary amyltricresols. 

Microorganisms frequently {Continued on -page 288) 
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THERE ARE GOOD GERMICIDES 

{Continued from -page 287) 

vary con.siderably in their resistance to chemical sub¬ 
stances. Bacterial spores are oftentimes extremely re¬ 
sistant to chemical agents; yet it is necessary in disin¬ 
fection to destroy the spores as well as the vegetative 
forms of microorganisms. Five per cent phenol does not 
destroy tiie spores of Bacillus subtilis in 25 hours at 37 
degrees C. Some of the popular market antiseptics like¬ 
wise have very little effect on bacterial spores. One 
highly advertised and popular antiseptic did not destroy 
B. subtilis in one day. How can one expect wonders of 
such products, when oftentimes they are permitted 
contact with the body for only a few seconds! 

In view of the wide variations in the resistances of 
microorganisms, the futility of rating the value of a dis¬ 
infectant on the basis of one measurement, where only 
one organism, one temperature, and no added organic 
matter is used, is apparent. 

The use of the proper vehicle for a germicidal sub- 
.stance is of great importance, for a vehicle may either 
enhance, reduce, or have no effect on the germicidal 
value of the agent. The selection of the vehicle is a mat¬ 
ter which requires careful study — pH, solubility, 
surface tension, and toxicity are some of the factors to 
be considered in this choice. 

Though a substance may demonstrate remarkable 
rcsult.s in the test tube, if it lacks the ability to penetrate 
matter or reach the desired site, it has no value as a 
germicide. The physician may wish to know vvhether 
some [larticular agent will penetrate oil, or grease, or 
dried blood. The man in industry may wish information 
concerning the application of a sub.stance in connection 
with foods or beverages. The research man must de¬ 
termine these facts if they are not already known. 

While not a problem of large magnitude, the question 
of .stimulated growth is one which should he adequately 
considered in the use of any agent in, or on the surface 
of, the body. A germicide may be used in such small 
dilution that, instead of de.stroying bacteria, it may 
actually stimulate their growth. Although it has been 
known for years that minute amounts of poison may 
act as cell .stimulants, the possible application of the 
Arndt-Schulz law to disinfection has not been considered 
seriously until quite recently. One objection to present- 
day methods of evaluating germicidal substances is that 
the conditions simulated are not identical with those asso¬ 
ciated with the animal body. Although this objection is 
based on reason, there are sufficient yardsticks to meas¬ 
ure satisfactorily the efficacy of a substance. No one 
method is sufficient in it.self and there arc many ways in 
which improvements may be made in those already 
existing. One of the recently suggested methods for 
evaluating a germicide or anti- (Concluded on page 290) 

MORNING FACE .hISIbs 

A small boardiog school for boys and girls from four to four¬ 
teen. Prepares for leading secondary schools. Men and women 
teachers who understand children. Intimate home life. 
for information addnss 

MRS. Eleanor RuNKLE Crane, Director, Richmond, Mass. 
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BERKELEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Establishtd 1907 
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201 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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good plastering 

George Muir 2nd, '28 


THERE ARE GOOD GERMICIDES 

{Concluded from page 288) 

septic depends upon ascertaining the effect of the sub¬ 
stance on living embryonic tissue — toxicity as well as 
germicidal action being estimated. 

Contrary to some prevalent ideas, there is still much 
to be done in the field of disinfection. There is need, first 
of all, for highly skilled men, who have had a basic train¬ 
ing in biology and chemistry with special emphasis on 
microbiology, organic chemistry, biochemistry, and 
histology. Even closer contact of members of the medical 
profession with the manufacturer and the research man 
would be beneficial where the agent is designed for 
medical uses. Methods of evaluation could be improved, 
new methods developed. The production of new sub¬ 
stances with high germicidal efficacy, combining healing 
properties with extremely low or negligible toxicity, is 
always to be sought. Control of advertising is urgent to 
protect the public. The radio could also be used to a 
greater extent in educating the public on the subject. 

Chemotherapy is a field of science closely related to 
chemical disinfection. By chemotherapy [see the article 
by Tenney L. Davis on page 273] is meant the treat¬ 
ment of disease by chemical compounds that have a 
marked degree of specificity and selective action toward 
the microorganisms causing the disease but which do 
not injure the tissues. 
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Compounds .several times as powerful as the well- 
known sulfanilamide have now been developed and 
have been used successfully to treat miee having strepto¬ 
coccic infections. 

In respect to disease and infection, the human race 
has indeed a brighter future to face than the man of a 
few generations ago. Progress has not become impeded 
but stimulated to a high degree. Some day man may be 
able to prevent disease by the administration of pure 
chemical compounds. 
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Engineers Boston, Mass. 
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M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
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STANLEY G. H. FITCH ’00 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 

of Patterson, Tbblb & Dennis 
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AN AID TO INDUSTRY IN LOCATING OUTSTANDING MEN 


MEN QUALIFIED TO TEACH 
ARE IN DEMAND 

Numerous calls are coming into the Placement Bureau 
for men who are qualified to teach. 

Our greatest demand is for Chemical and Mechanical 
Engineers, and we have a few calls for Civil and Elec¬ 
trical Engineers, Chemists, Physicists, and Mathemati¬ 
cians. Specifications are for men with advanced degrees, 
who have had industrial as well as teaching experience. 
Teaching or industrial experience may be waived if the 
record in the other field is sufficiently impressive. 

If you are interested in and qualified for these openings, 
please send a complete report on your personal history 
and experience to the Placement Bureau. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN AID TO ALUMNI IN FINDING DESIRABLE POSITIONS 





TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

CHECK LIST OF THE ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF M.I.T. ALUMNI, OFFICERS. AND STUDENTS 


Elections, Appointments, 
Promotions 

WiLFORD W. De Berard’01, asso¬ 
ciate editor, Engineering News-Record, 
became a director of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers in January, 
for a two-year term. 

CL James J. Mahar’02, engineer in 
the Boston school department, be¬ 
came superintendent of construction 
in the Boston department of school 
buildings in March. Mr. Mahar suc¬ 
ceeds William W. Drummey’16, who 
is retiring after having "served under 
three mayors and expended more 
than $15,000,000 of city funds with¬ 
out criticism from the finance com¬ 
mission.” 

d Emory S. Land ’06, rear admiral 
in the United States Navy, became 
chairman of the United States Mari¬ 
time Commission in February. 

CL George J. Mead ’16, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the United Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion, became vice-president of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
in January. At the same meeting, 
Lester D. Gardner ’98 was reelected 
secretary and Theodore P. Wright 
’18, Vice-President in Charge of En¬ 
gineering of the Curtiss-Wright Cor¬ 
poration, became president of this 
group. 

CL Edward Pennell Brooks ’17, su¬ 
pervisor of departments handling 
radios and accessories and dairy and 
power equipment. Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, became factory man¬ 
ner of this company in February, 
d Edwin S. Burdell’20, Dean of 
Humanities at M.I.T., appointed di¬ 
rector of the Cooper Union for Ad¬ 
vancement of Science and Art, New 
York City, beginning in the fall. 

Outstanding 

d John B. Wilbur ’26, Associate 
Professor of Civil Engineering, 
awarded the prize of the designer’s 
section of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers for the best paper pre¬ 
sented to the section during the past 
year: ‘ ‘Model Analysis of Structures. ’ ’ 
The award was made on March 16. 
d Ervin H. Bramhall’27, physicist 
and member of the faculty of the 
University of Alaska, presented with 
a congressional medal for his part 
in the exploration of the Antarctic 


with Rear Admiral Byrd in 1933 and 
1934. Raymond J. Barber ’06, dean 
of the school of mines at that uni¬ 
versity, attended the presentation 
ceremony in January, 
d John G. Kirkwood ’29, 1936 re¬ 
cipient of the American Chemical 
Society Award in pure chemistry, 
named first incumbent of the Todd 
professorship of chemistry at Cornell 
University, assuming his duties in 
September. 

Written 

d By Charles B. Breed’97 (and the 
late George L. Hosmer’97), "Prin¬ 
ciples and Practice of Surveying," 
in two volumes, seventh edition of 
Volume I and fifth edition of Volume 
II, John Wiley. "The entire volume 
[1] has been thoroughly reviewed, 
and no pains have been spared to 
make the book as perfect as possible. 
Numerous problems have been added 
to nearly every chapter.” Volume II 
has also been changed extensively, 
d By Warren K. Lewis ’05, Wil¬ 
liam H. McAdams’17, Edwin R. 
Gilliland’33 (and the late William 
H. Walker, Staff), a third edition of 
the famous text that has so influenced 
teaching in its field: “Principles of 
Chemical Engineering,” McGraw- 
Hill. "Throughout this revised edi¬ 
tion, emphasis is laid on the im¬ 
portance of material and energy 
balances, equilibria, and rate rela¬ 
tionships, and the technique of using 
these in solving practical problems, 
d By J. Spotts McDowell ’16, 
"Modern Refractories in the Steel 
Plant," Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 
January. This article is a review 
"devoted mainly to a discussion of 
trends which have been noted in pre¬ 
ceding years, but which recently 
have become more pronounced. . . . 
Among the more significant develop¬ 
ments . . . are improvement in the 
manufacture and extension in the 
use of chemically bonded magnesite 
brick ... of forsterite brick, and of 
magnesia bonded chrome brick.” 
d By Irving Fineman’17, “Dr. 
Addams,” a novel, Covici, Friede. 
"Its basic theme is the relation of 
the scientist to the society he serves. ’ ’ 
d By Avery A. Morton’24, “Lab¬ 
oratory Technique in Organic Chem¬ 
istry,” McGraw-Hill. Among other 

(O 


topics the reader is "introduced to 
vacuum technique and to molecular 
stills, is made acquainted with all 
types of still distillation, and is in¬ 
structed in the methods of filtration, 
decoloration, and chromatographic 
adsorption.” 

d By Thomas K. Sherwood ’24, 
"Absorption and Extraction,” Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill. In addition to gas-absorp¬ 
tion equipment data and the princi¬ 
ples of solvent extraction, "this book 
deals with the theoretical aspects 
of diffusion . . . presents the impor¬ 
tant relations derived from the ki-' 
netic theory . . . and includes tables 
of previously unpublished equilib¬ 
rium data derived from the Lewis 
fugacity charts." 

d By Jervis C. Webb’37, "Convey¬ 
ors Expedite Goods in Process," The 
Tool Engineer, January. This article 
was written to provide the answer 
for: "What is the optimum volume 
per given plant and product? — 
where can we eliminate waste effort? 
—how can we conserve space?” 
dBy Ernest H. Huntress, Staff, 
"A Brief Introduction to the Use 
of Beilstein’s Handbuch der Or- 
ganischen Chemie,” second edition, 
John Wiley. This edition includes 
material which was not available 
when the first edition appeared. 


DEATHS 

* Mentioned in class notes. 

d Frank L. Smith ’79, February 10. 
d Frederic Hall ’89, February 3.’" 
d Robert C. Williams ’89, July 12. 
d George E. Hale ’90, February 21. 
d Allen H. Rogers ’90, February 14. 
d George Chapin ’92, February 19. 
d Dalton Parmly ’93, January 16. 
d Mary B. Bullard ’94, June 11. 
dJoHN Rathbone’95, February 19. 
d Ingersoll Bowditch ’00, Febru¬ 
ary 11.* 

d Carl Hu.mphrey’05, February 7. 
d Donald Cornish ’12, February 6.* 
d Lawrence L. Travis’15, date not 
known. 

d Henry J. Bruno ’19, February 14. 
d Walter Driscoll '22, January 30.* 
d John Reardon ’23, September 1. 
d John O. Sumner, Former Staff, 
February 20. Professor Sumner taught 
at Technology from 1894 to 1933- 
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Technolo^ Club of Bridgeport 

The Club held a buffet supper and meet¬ 
ing at the local University Club on Feb¬ 
ruary 2. George Owen ’94 was the guest of 
the evening and, as usual, he proved to be 
a popular drawing card. Professor Owen 
gave an informal talk on the high lights 
of last season’s yachting, which he ac¬ 
companied by motion pictures in color. 

Forty-two Alumni turned out for the 
meeting, which was presided over by 
President Humphreys'95. In addition to 
Professor Owen, the Club had as its guests 
eight young men who are now in attend¬ 
ance at Tech and their fathers. The stu¬ 
dents who helped make this first father- 
and-son night an outstanding success 
were John Wheale'38, Robert Pratt'39, 
Julius Lucas'40, Albert Margenot'41, 
Douglas Watson '41, Richard Christie '39, 
Frank Langhammer, Jr.,'41, and Don 
Waterman'39. It is intended that meet¬ 
ings of this sort shall become an annual 
affair. — Ernest J. A .Greenwood, Jr., 
'34, Secntary, 2048 Elm Street, Stratford, 
Conn. 

M.l.T. Association of Cleveland 

About 40 members attended the annual 
meeting of the Association on Friday eve¬ 
ning, January 21. Reports of officers and 
committee chairmen were received, and 
a new constitution for the Association 
was adopted in record time, with none of 
the wrangling that characterizes most 
present-day discussions of constitutional 
questions. 

The following officers were elected; 
President, Tyler W. Carlisle'lO; Vice-Pres¬ 
ident, Willard G. Loesch'21; Secretary, 
Wm. Crighton Sessions'26; Treasurer, 
George E. Merry weather'34; Executive 
Committee: John A. Bradner’35, John W. 
Church'22, H. Seymour Colton'21, Harry 
E. Essley, Jr.,'36, Allen A. Gould'10, 
and Erie F. Whitney'07. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the business meeting we enjoyed 
a most interesting talk by Dr. Zay 
Jeffries on "The Metallic Vitamins." 
— Wm. Crighton Sessions’26, Secretary, 
Richey and Watts, 1150 Union Trust 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Engineering Association of Hawaii 

This group, of which William C. Furer 
'06 is secretary, held a meeting with a 
Technology flavor on January 28. John 
J. Thomas'07, district superintendent of 
the American Can Company in San Fran¬ 
cisco, addressed the group, speaking of a 
recent visit of Treasurer Ford to the West 
Coast in the interests of the $1,650,000 
Fund Drive for new ^mnasium facilities 
and sketching the history of the Ameri¬ 


can canning industry (see The Review, 
December, page 71). In addition to 
Messrs. Furer and Thomas, the Tech men 
present at this meeting included two of 
the three Patches: Dan'02, who had ar¬ 
rived that very morning from the main¬ 
land, and Ernest'10, who is stationed in 
Hawaii as commander in the construction 
corps. United States Navy. 

Technology Club of South Florida 

Dr. Compton enjoyed his short visit to 
Miami, and we greatly appreciated hav¬ 
ing him and Mrs. Compton as our guests. 
The January 25 meeting was a success, and 
28 of our members joined with 112 others 
in making the occasion memorable. We 
may all take pride in the knowledge that 
our Club made possible the foregathering 
of many engineers and their mends to 
meet Dr. Compton. Approximately 25 
per cent of the company were women, and 
their interest in E)r. Compton’s remarks 
matched that of the men. 

The consuls of several of the Spanish- 
American countries were present. Charles 
F. Kettering, Vice-President of General 
Motors Corporation, an old friend of Dr. 
Compton’s, spent a few minutes with us 
before dinner was served. Leo Hendrik 
Baekelund, well known in the engineer¬ 
ing field as the inventor of Bakelite, B. F. 
Ashe, President of Miami University, and 
James J. Marshall offered brief remarks 
from the speakers’ table, welcoming Dr. 
Compton, and each told something of the 
contributions made to science and engi¬ 
neering by the President of M.l.T. So we 
round out the first year of our informal 
organization of the Club. — Clarence 
P. Thayer '23, Secretary, 1760 Northwest 
41st Street, Miami, Fla. 

M.l.T. Club of Northern New 
Jersey 

Now for that annual banquet which 
will be held in the main dining room of 
the Newark Athletic Club on Thursday, 
April 7: Bill Coleman '24 has cooked up 
an exciting technical-exhibition dish; 
also in his capacity as chairman of the 
evening’s program committee he is offer¬ 
ing splendid speakers, including the 
Institute’s B. AldenThresher'20. William 
J. Orchard 'll will be the toastmaster. 
All Alumni within reasonable distance 
from the city of Newark are cordially in¬ 
vited to come to this party (informal). 
Press news just telegraphed (February 
26): "Coleman technical dish referred to 
is a talk and illustration of television by 
the authority, Allen B. Dumont, Presi¬ 
dent of Allen B. Dumont, Inc., Upper 
Montclair, N.J." 

Apropos of the smoker held on Feb¬ 
ruary 9, the fact is here recorded that, in 
spite of rain which influenced some stay- 
at-homes, 148 members evidently enjoyed 

(•■) 


the hours they spent in Duffield Hall, and 
56 out of the total number exercised the 
privilege which was extended to dine at 
the Newark Athletic Club preceding the 
main meeting. On the mark, at 8:30 p.m.. 
President Vilett '22 drew the microphone 
forward and operated a rapid and in¬ 
formative business session concerned 
with northern New Jersey’s affairs. 
Responsible individuals who presented 
high lights about the club activities with 
which they are charged gave proof in 
their presentations that Alumni in this 
territory efficiently foster the traditions 
pertaining to solid growth which were 
established four years ago for this Jersey 
offering. 

The mike was next placed before 
N. McL. Sage'13, who made an interest¬ 
ing exposition of the Institute's Place¬ 
ment Bureau, of which he is the head. 
After covering the work of his depart¬ 
ment, he described the technique of in¬ 
terviewers and offered suggestions as to 
the desirable details for position appli¬ 
cants to furnish or emphasize. He also 
touched upon trends in employment and 
was, consequently, busy answering ques¬ 
tions during available time thereafter. 
Then came A. A. Nichoson, personnel 
director of The Texas Company, with his 
survey of human relations in business. 
This speaker speculated forcefully about 
employment effects of new-type legisla¬ 
tion emanating from Washington and 
gave his views about the responsibility 
of industry toward behaviorism of the 
worker and the educational need, on the 
worker’s part, regarding the philosophy 
of business. As a measure of the interest 
in this kindred subject, he likewise was 
surrounded by a group of questioners 
until closing time. 

Entertainment by "Charlie the mysti- 
fier," a collation, a meeting of friends, 
old and new — finally the clock's admo¬ 
nition to break up another worth¬ 
while time. . . . Obiter dictum: Mail 
the pledge card to Cambridge! — A. 
Raymond Brooks '17, Secretary, Wayside, 
Brantwood, Short Hills, N. J. Freeman 
B. Hudson '34, Assistant Secretary, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 105 Hud¬ 
son Street, Jersey City, N.J. 

Technolo^ Club of Central 
Florida 

On January 20 the Club held a meeting 
at the new Bath Club near Maderia 
Beach, at which our St. Petersburg mem¬ 
bers acted as hosts. After the dinner, the 
meeting was mostly given over to discus¬ 
sion of the Alumni Fund Drive to build a 
new gymnasium. 

The following members and guests 
were present at the meeting: William T. 
Leman'73, St. Petersburg; Harvey M. 
Mansfield '83, Tampa; Theodore H. Skin¬ 
ner'92, Clearwater; Albert W. Higgins 
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’ 01 , St. Petersburg; William H. Leathers 
’03, Sarasota; Albert N. Morton’04, 
Dunedin; Walter N. Munroe’06, Sara¬ 
sota; Franklin O. Adams’07, Tampa; 
James J. R. Bristow'14, Safety Harbor; 
Fred D. Mendenhairi4, Tampa; Mal¬ 
colm R. McKinley’19, Tampa; J. Allen 
Weaver'23, Lake Wales; Herbert W. 
Booth’25, Sarasota; F. R. Francke, 
Princeton’06, St. Petersburg; S. Murrajr 
Jones'21, New York; A. G. Olsen, Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, Battle Creek, 
Mich. — Malcolm R. McKinley '19, 
Secretary, Tampa Electric Company, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Washington Society of the 
M.I.T. 

The Society held its monthly luncheon 
meeting on February 18 at the Cosmos 
Club. Charles P. Kerr’ll officiated as 
chairman, in the capacity of acting presi¬ 
dent of the Society. Charles G. Abwt '94, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
was among those who were called upon 
to express the sentiments of the entire 
group in memorializing our beloved 
President, Harry Walter Tyler'84. The 
following resolution of condolence was 
passed; "With feelings of deepest regret, 
the Washington Society of the M.I.T. 
records the passing of its most beloved 
and distinguished member, our President, 
Dr. Harry Walter Tyler, who died on 
February 2. Because of our deep appre¬ 
ciation for the many and long years of 
service rendered by our beloved President, 
not only to our Society but to the under¬ 
graduates and Alumni of the M.I.T. as 
well, and because of the sincere love in¬ 
spired in all of our hearts by his kindly, 
unselfish life of service; be it 

"Resolved, That we inscribe upon our 
records this tribute to his memory, that 
future generations shall be reminded of 
his exemplary character, his friendly 
humor, his untiring devotion to every 
duty pertaining to Institute affairs, and 
the respect and love which he implanted 
deep in the heart of every Tech man who 
knew him; and 

"Resolved, That one copy of these reso¬ 
lutions be forwarded to The Review and 
a copy also be transmitted to the family 
of our deceased President, together witn 
our heartfelt sympathy for them in their 
great loss." 

William C. Johnstone, associate pro¬ 
fessor of political science at George 
Washington University, addressed the 
group on the subject: ' 'The Stakes of War 
in the Far East." He presented most in¬ 
terestingly the manner in which events 
leading up to present hostilities have re¬ 
volved arouncf Japan's policies and pur¬ 
poses. Tswen-Ling Tsui, second secretary 
of the Chinese embassy, was among the 
guests who attended the meeting. 

The following Alumni and other guests 
were present; George W. Stose'93, Minor 
S. Jameson, Jr.,'34, Perry R. Taylor'21, 
Frederick E. Fowle'94, Frederick W. 
Swanton’90, Harrison W. Flickinger'lO, 
Elijah Levi'17, George W. Stone'89, 
Louis H. Tripp'06, Henry M. Loomis '97, 
Stephen G. Henry'24, Arne H. Ronka’23, 


Joseph C. Dort'09, Stanley C. Sears'01, 
Walter L. Cook'03, Charles Bittinger’Ol, 
Christopher W. Duffy'20, Ernest W. 
Hunter, guest, Louis J. Grayson'19, 
Lieutenant Colonel Batton, guest, Wil¬ 
liam K. MacMahon'22, Robert K. Thul- 
man' 22 , George A. Nichols'95, Max C. 
Mason' 12 , Edward T. Steer05, Ben E. 
Lindsly'05, John C. Damon'05, Earl B. 
Snell, guest, Edward P. Roll, Jr.,'23, 
Allen Pope'07, Frederick A. Hunnewell 
'91, Henry D. Randall, Jr.,'31, Lawrence 
W. Conant'21, T. L. Tsui, guest, Charles 
P. Kerr'll, W. C. Johnstone, guest, 
Charles G. Abbot'94, William D. Rowe 
'24, Proctor L. Dougherty'97, John A. 
Plugge'29, George R. Hopkins’22, Hor¬ 
ace E. Weihmiller'25, Walter 1. Swanton 
'93, Benjamin F. Thomas, Jr.,’13, William 
C. Mehaffey’17, Thomas M. Roberts'98, 
Harry B. Swett’25, Amasa M. Holcombe 
'04, Merton L. Emerson'04, William A. 
Sullivan'17, William B. Poland'90, and 
Paul Weeks ' 02 . — Lawrence W. Con- 
ant '21, Review Secretary, 3008 Ordw^ 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

CLASS NOTES 


1875 

It is the sad duty of your Secretary to 
record the death of one of the most de¬ 
voted and loyal members of the Class. He 
doubts whether anyone attended more of 
our meetings and outings than Mr. Dorr, 
since the class organization was rejuve¬ 
nated in 1882. Edgar S. Dorr died of pneu¬ 
monia following a fall, October 5, at the 
Boston City Hospital. He was born on 
June 30, 1854, in Boston. He prepared for 
the Institute at the English High School 
and entered our Class in its second year. 
He took Course I, civil engineering, and 
was graduated in 1875. He was wellliked 
by his fellow members. 

After graduation Dorr engaged in sev¬ 
eral jobs where his engineering knowl¬ 
edge was required, among which was 
work for the Massachusetts Harbor and 
Land Commission on the improvements 
at Fort Point Channel. In 1880 he was en¬ 
gaged with the sewer department of Bos¬ 
ton, where he worked continuously for 
the rest of his active life, becoming chief 
engineer in 1905. In 1914 he became chief 
clerk of the department, which position 
he held until his retirement in 1924. Since 
then he enjoyed working as he felt it de¬ 
sirable and, up to his death, was em¬ 
ployed by the Metropolitan Sewage 
Commission, estimating the tax charges 
to be assessed on the various cities and 
towns served by the system in Greater 
Boston. He was fond of raising flowers 
and vegetables in his garden at his home 
in Dorchester. 

In 1892, Dorr married Nettie E. Wyer, 
who, with three daughters and eight 
grandchildren, survives him. He belonged 
to the following organizations; Boston 
Society of Civil Engineers, American So¬ 
ciety of Civil Engineers, Dorchester His¬ 
torical Society, the Veteran Association 
of the First Corps of Cadets, the Eliot 
School Association, the United Improve¬ 


ment Council, and Sons of the American 
Revolution. For a long time he had been a 
member of the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester and of the Richard Mather 
Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen's 
League. 

The last pleasant memory of Dorr is of 
a trip to Fall River on June 26, when, on 
invitation of George Eddy, we spent a 
day with him in that city. Leaving Dor¬ 
chester by bus, we had a pleasant ride 
through towns and countryside new to 
Dorr, who said that he had never seen 
that part of the state. Eddy met us with 
his car. He drove us around the notable 
places, including the beautiful lake which 
furnishes the city with water, then Iw the 
homes of prominent citizens and to 'Tiver¬ 
ton, R.L, where we had a palatable lunch 
and enjoyed a fine view of Mount Hope 
Bay and the Mount Hope suspension 
bridge. Crossing the bridge to Bristol, we 
passed by the works of the Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Company, noting some of 
the America's Cup defenders, and thence 
back to Fall River, where we took the re¬ 
turn bus, arriving home early in the eve¬ 
ning. Truly a delightful dayl — Thomas 
Hibbard, Secretary, 4 Ridge Road, Milton, 
Mass. 

1881 

The March issue of The Review men¬ 
tioned the death of Jennie Maria Sheldon 
(Jennie Maria Arms, in our day) on Janu¬ 
ary 15. We add here some excerpts from 
the Greenfield Recorder-Gazette of that 
date; "For some time Mrs. Sheldon 
taught geology and natural history in the 
Museum of Nature History, adjacent to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy which was then in Boston and also 
for a period was on the staff of the C. 
Alice Baker private school in Brookline. 
In November, 1897, Mrs. Sheldon was 
married to George Sheldon of this town 
[Deerfield], an historian, in Boston. She 
was his second wife. Together, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sheldon restored the Col. Joseph 
Stebbins house on Old Deerfield street 
now known as 'The Bunker Hill House' 
where she has since made her home. Mrs. 
Sheldon was a woman of unusual talents, 
extremely democratic, and charitable. 

"On the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Sheldon became curator of the Pocumtuck 
Valley Memorial association, a position 
she held for the remainder of her life. 

. . . Mrs. Sheldon was elected a trustee 
of Deerfield academy 25 years ago and for 
many years made an annual contribution 
for its support. She purchased the old 
post office and Grange hall and removed it 
to the academy grounds where she had it 
restored as the present Girls club build¬ 
ing. In 1932 Mrs. Sheldon presented to the 
academy, in the name of her father, 
George Albert Arms, the present beauti¬ 
ful brick science building, fully equipped. 

. . . Among Mrs. Sheldon's numerous 
writings is 'Story of a New England 
Boy,' a biography of her father, who 
built the Arms block on Main street, 
Greenfield. . . . One of Mrs. Sheldon's 
most remarkable papers is 'Pitted Stones,' 
an interesting study of the polished flat 
oval stones believed made by Neolithic 
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man in the stone age. , , . Mrs. Shel¬ 
don's other contributions to the study of 
science include ‘Guide to the Inverte¬ 
brates of the Synoptic Collection in the 
Museum of the Boston Society of Natural 
History,' ‘Deerfield Memorial Stones,' a 
study of Connecticut valley clays, and ob¬ 
servation lessons on animals. . . . She 
also was co-author of ‘Guides For Science 
Teaching No. VIII Insecta.' Mrs. Sheldon 
was made a fellow of the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence. . . . 

"Mrs. Sheldon was a member of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, Napes 
Table Association for Promoting Labora¬ 
tory Research by Woman, Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage association. Equal Suf¬ 
frage association for Good Government at 
Boston and the George Washington Me¬ 
morial association at Washington. . . . 
Mrs. Sheldon had no children and none of 
her family is living. She is survived by a 
grand-niece, Mrs. W. Herbert Nichols of 
Greenfield, and by a great-grand-niece and 
nephew, Mary Jean Nichols and George 
Sheldon Nichols."— Frank E. Came, 
Secretary, Chambley, Canton, Quebec, 
Canada. 

1883 

Notes from the Class, as usual, may be 
represented by zero to the »th power! The 
Secretary, recreating in Florida — now 
his legal residence, along with Harvey 
Mansfield — is writing a book, "Ameri¬ 
can Government from the Inside," which 
retails his experiences during 40 years of 
investigations and reorganizations of 
municipal, state, and Federal govern¬ 
ments in relation to their metljods of ac¬ 
counting, auditing, budgeting, and so on. 
Previous engineering training at Tech and 
some 14 years of engineering practice, 
prior to undertaking labors on the finan¬ 
cial side, proved to be of very great value 
in the latter. 

Letters have been received from Horace 
Gale, George Underwood, George Bryant 
—who is also in Florida as a winter visi¬ 
tor—Eppendorff in Buffalo, Mansfield at 
Tampa, and Julien Vose in Boston. 

Urgent appeals for subscriptions to the 
Alumni Fund fill the mails and presum¬ 
ably we all are scratching around to save 
a nickel or two from Uncle Sam's tax- 
gatherers, so we may keep the Class with 
the "also rans," if not at the wire! 

Dear old Georgie Capen has passed on, 
after heroic struggles with difficulties 
physical and financial since the War. He 
was happy, however, and always in good 
spirits at his most fortunate home in the 
Masonic Hospital at Shrewsbury, Mass., 
these last years. — Harvey S. Chase, 
Secretary, 3^ Vitoria Avenue, Winter 
Park, Fla. 

1885 

For about 25 years, Hugh MacRae of 
Wilmington, N. C., has been interested in 
the development of certain branches of 
animal husbandry in the southeastern 
part of North Carolina. Finally interest 
focused on a program for the economical 
feeding of dairy cattle. By bringing to¬ 
gether bits of usable and valuable infor¬ 


mation from a number of states and from 
different countries, a system of continuous 
grazing on annual crops has been evolved. 
MacRae has just published a pamphlet 
setting forth the results of his experience. 
While he means this to be self-supporting, 
it is not primarily a money-making proj¬ 
ect but an effort to benefit his native state, 
for on the outside of the pamphlet ap¬ 
pears ;' ‘The South will come into its own 
when its fields are green in winter." 

Dr. Charles R. Allen writes from San 
Antonio, Texas, that there are about 16 
M.I.T. Alumni in that city who occa¬ 
sionally get together. — Arthur K. 
Hunt, Secretary, 145 Longwood Avenue, 
Brookline, Mass. 

1887 

Very little class news at this writing. 
Income tax worries and other causes are 
apparently diverting the attention of 
many of our members who might other¬ 
wise be of yeoman service in furnishing 
fireside reading for those stay-at-homes 
who lack the thrills of Palm Beach or the 
Riviera. However, a few have gallantly 
responded to the call, and the Secretary is 
pleased to furnish the latest in the line of 
news, and also to express his gratitude to 
the writers. 

Oscar Nutter, whom we have missed 
from our reunions of later years, with the 
exception of our 50th, remembered the 
Secretary with a card of greetings at 
Christmastime. We hope he will favor us 
with his presence more frequently as time 
rolls on. — Franklin Brett sent New 
Year's greetings on the final hour of the 
old year from his Duxbury home. He says 
he is enjoying perfect health and would 
be glad to greet any of the Class who 
might be cruising down the Massachu¬ 
setts South Shore. — Solomon Sturges 
appears to be enjoying life in Chicago, 
where they were blessed with delightful 
weather at the time of writing. He is in¬ 
terested in the program for Alumni Day, 
June 6, and hopes to take in the annual 
class dinner and the fatewell to Rogers at 
that time. 

William H. Brainerd started on a motor 
trip to California on February 10. He will 
cruise south to Mobile, Ala., following 
the Old Spanish Trail to San Diego, where 
he proposes to spend four or five weeks. 
After that he will work up the Coast, 
probably as far as Seattle, returning via 
Yosemite, Colorado Springs, Kansas, 
Kentucky, and points east. He writes: 
"Two items about myself may be of inter¬ 
est. At the annual meeting of the corpora¬ 
tion and of the board of trustees of the 
Boston Floating Hospital I was elected to 
my 38th consecutive term as clerk of the 
corporation and the board of trustees. I 
am the only survivor of the original in¬ 
corporators. I have recently turned over 
to the town advisory committee a draft of 
the revision of the building bylaws of the 
town of Wellesley, being chairman of the 
committee; 25 years ago I was chairman 
of the committee which drew the first by¬ 
law for the town. I also served as chair¬ 
man of a committee which worked out a 
set-back law for 'fire protection,' which 
enabled us to prevent the building of 


slums by crowding buildings, and less¬ 
ened damages in future street widenings. 
This was before the Great and General 
Court had given the town the right to 
establish permanent building lines.” 

Ben Lane says that he has too many 
other troubles, largely the tax statement 
which bothers so many people just at this 
time, to give any decent attention to the 
doings of the Class: "Sorry to be unable 
to supply anything worth while," he 
adds, “but I must express my admiration 
for the devotion with which you hang 
onto the job. Perhaps the most inter^ting 
piece of news to me is that after this cor¬ 
poration (Alien-Lane Company) has oc¬ 
cupied for more than 50 years the location 
at 266 Devonshire Street, the whole 
building having been hired right over our 
head, we have been obliged to move and 
are now located at Number 201 on the 
same street; so kindly note on your 
records accordingly." 

Herbert Wilcox writes from sunny 
California: "Have been keeping quiet 
since we came home from our trip. Have 
had an unusually fine winter, so far as 
weather is concerned. It has rained quite a 
little in the last two days, but even with 
that we have had less than eight inches 
for the season to date, and no frosts yet. 
Last week the temperature got above 80 
on several days. I won't be able to get 
east for the June festivities this year. My 
daughter and family, which include two 
boys, seven and nine years old, are coming 
out to spend the summer with us here. We 
have been talking some of a two or three 
weeks' trip to Mexico City in March, but 
it may end in talk only. I will enclose 
some snaps from our trip on the 'Reliance 
last summer. I may send some later of our 
trip across Europe and through the Medi¬ 
terranean." — True to his promise, Wil¬ 
cox sent over 100 views of rare beauty and 
interest, a number taken at North Cape 
under the midnight sun being of especial 
appeal. Once again the Secretary desires 
to express his appreciation of the kindly 
consideration. 

The response of the men of '87 to the 
Alumni Fund has been both prompt and 
generous, as the total subscriptions of ris¬ 
ing two thousand dollars bear testimony. 
However, the drive is still on, and to 
those still wavering, the time-old adage, 

' 'Now is the time to subscribe,” may serve as 
a stimulant. — Nathaniel T. Very, 
Secretary, 15 Dearborn Street, Salem, 
Mass. 

1888 

During the latter part of January and 
all of February' Mr. and Mrs. William G. 
Besler were cruising among the islands 
northerly and easterly of the Caribbean 
Sea to Panama and thence along the north 
coast of South America down across the 
equatot to Rio de Janeiro, where they 
stayed about a week, returning to New 
York the latter part of February. Besler 
has been selected by the Alumni Day 
Committee for the speech to be made by a 
member of the 50-year Class at the '38 
Class Day ceremonies on June 6. With his 
long experience in speechmaking as pre¬ 
siding officer of numerous associations 
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and clubs in St. Louis and New York, as 
w'ell as at all of our reunions and class 
dinners for the last 25 years, we know 
that he will sustain the reputation of the 
Class of ’ 88 . 

Sanford Thompson made a call on the 
Secretary when passing through Norfolk 
on his way to Florida with Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son during the latter part of January. 
They returned to Boston about February 
22. — Harold Gross of Eureka, Calif., 
member of our famous tug-of-war team 
that defeated Harvard in 1887, has been in 
the midst of terrific snowstorms recently, 
some of the details of which we hope to 
give you in the next issue. We have sug¬ 
gested to Gross that he bring Russell 
Clement, another member of the tug-of- 
war team, to our golden anniversary in 
June, where they would be "guests of 
honor." Clement’s home is in Oakland, 
Calif.-—John Griffin Faxon, our class 
poet laureate, has ready for promulgation 
at our Golden Jubilee Class Dinner a poem 
which will do justice to the acts and ac¬ 
complishments of the Class which our 
lamented James C. T. Baldwin always 
called "the glorious Class of ’ 88 .” — 
Walter I. Towne, 'VI, although not in the 
best of health, is planning to drop in on 
us at the seashore sometime between June 
3 and 5 to see his old associates whom he 
has not seen for half a century. We shall be 
glad to give him the glad hand of reunion. 

Fred Richardson Nichols, L.W.E. (let¬ 
ter writer extraordinary), deserves a 
medal of honor for responding to the Sec¬ 
retary’s request with a six-page letter 
telling all about the glorious climate of 
Florida but admitting that on December 7 
the temperature extremes were from 44 
degrees to 29 degrees! However, his sweet 
peas were covered up, so everything was 
O.K. He discourses on Florida for summer 
residence, golf, shuflleboard, contract — 
in which he admits he is making pretty 
fair progress; he goes to lectures at Rol¬ 
lins College, Winter Park, only five miles 
from Orlando where he lives; but the best 
thing he says is: "I plan to be in Boston 
next June for our 50 th and around New 
England for a month or two.” We will be 
glad to see you, Fred. 

Before you read this you will have re¬ 
ceived a long letter from the Secretary 
telling all about the elaborate plans that 
are being made by your reunion commit¬ 
tee of seven for our big celebration at 

-?, Mass., near Boston, with a post 

card inclosed for you to return to the 
Secretary P.D.Q. You cannot afford to 
miss this event, even if you have to sell 
some of your Baby bonds. Get your car 
overhauled and bring all your classmates 
who do not happen to have a car. 

Your Secretary has been getting in some 
golf recently with the Peanut King of 
Virginia, on his private course with a 
better water hole than Chebeague Island. 
So look out!-— Bertrand R. T. Col¬ 
lins, Secretary, 407 Warren Crescent, Nor¬ 
folk, Va. 

1889 

The Class has suffered another severe 
loss in the passing of Frank Hart on Janu¬ 
ary 18, and again the Secretary finds it 


difficult to write about it. The Boston 
Evening Transcript of that date had the 
following account of his life: "Francis 
Russell Hart, president of the United 
Fruit Company and a prominent Boston 
banker, died of a heart ailment at noon 
today at his home, 474 Beacon street. He 
was sixty-nine. . . . Two months ago 
Mr. Hart went to Europe for a rest, re¬ 
maining abroad for a month. When he 
returned his friends knew the trip had 
done him no good. A week ago he at¬ 
tended a directors meeting at the United 
Fruit offices, but he went home when it 
was over and the doctor put him to bed. 
He had not been fully conscious for the 
past three days. For thirty years Mr. 
Hart had been active here in banking and 
business, principally the importing busi¬ 
ness. He was thoroughly familiar with 
the history of Latin Ainerica, having 
lived for a time in the West Indies, and 
visited South and Central America many 
times. He was an authority also on the 
history of our own region and last April 
was elected president of the Massachu¬ 
setts Historical Society. He was the au¬ 
thor of 'Admirals of the Caribbean,’ 'The 
Siege of Havana’ and 'The Disaster of 
Darien.’ 

"Born in New Bedford in 1868, he was 
graduated from M.l.T. at twenty-one and 
went to the West Indies as an engineer, 
eventually becoming president of the 
Cartagena-Magdalena Railway in Colom¬ 
bia. Back in Boston by 1896, he became 
associated w'ith the Old Colony Trust 
Company and ultimately was a director 
also of the First National Bank. His other 
directorships included a score of com¬ 
panies, most of them importing concerns. 
He became president of United Fruit on 
Jan. 11, 1933, succeeding Victor M. Cut¬ 
ter, who had become chairman of the 
board. Tufts College made him an honor- 
arv master of arts. He served for nineteen 
years as chairman of the finance commit¬ 
tee of M.I.T., resigning in 1936 because 
his business interests demanded more of 
his time. He was an active member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the American Antiquarian Society, the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, the 
English Speaking Union, the Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Society, the New England Historic 
Genealogic Society, and the Society of 
Natural History. He also was a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and dur¬ 
ing his time in Colombia he served as 
American consul. Surviving are Mrs. 
Hart, who was Helen Bronson Hobbey of 
Northampton; a son, Francis Russell 
Hart, Jr., and two daughters, Mrs. Helen 
W. Nichols of Boston and Mrs. Gwen¬ 
dolyn H. Palmer, who is now on the way 
home from a wedding trip to the Carib¬ 
bean.” The funeral was held in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, on January 20 at three 
o’clock. At that hour 40 steamships in 
widely separated parts of the world 
stopped their engines for two minutes, to 
do honor to our distinguished class¬ 
mate. 

The following is part of a letter the 
Secretary has received from Hollis 
French: ”My real trouble is, of course, 
the loss of my leg, but 1 am getting on 


surprisingly well. 1 always thought that 
when a man lost a leg he just bought a 
new one and in a short time he could get 
about as usual. Well, I find it is not so 
simple as that, for you have to learn to 
walk all over again. It takes a boy about 
a year to learn to walk, and at our age it 
takes a lot longer, as we know too much. 
However, I’ve got as far as walking on 
level ground with two canes, but unfor¬ 
tunately I can’t negotiate stairs without 
crutches, so I have to take the latter when 
1 go out, which is a nuisance. However, 
I’m coming on and I hope this year will 
see the end of my crutches. Time does not 
hang heavy on my hands for, as Jimmy 
Cartwright used to say. I’m as busy as a 
cow’s tail in flytime. I go out in good 
weather to the office, and so on, and at¬ 
tend to my office correspondence in the 
morning, and in the afternoon I am busy 
on some work of my own which is ab¬ 
sorbing. Don’t let anyone think I’m not 
fully occupied or that I am grousing over 
my hard luck, because that is far from be¬ 
ing so, and I am looking forward to being 
much more active in a year or so.” 

The nominating committee, appointed 
by the Secretary, which consisted of 
Parker Fiske, Frank Hobbs, and Jasper 
Whiting, has reported as follows: For 
president, Hollis French, and for treas¬ 
urer, Edward V. French; they to serve in 
perpetuity, if that is the word. Election 
will be held at the annual dinner in 
April. 

The Secretaiy has received word of the 
decease of Frederic D. Hall on February 3 
but has no particulars. — Paul Hawkins 
got out a Christmas card with a pathetic 
verse, which he says he adapted from 
John G. Saxe. The Secretary regrets that 
The Review Editors cannot print poetry 
in the class notes section. — Walter H. 
Kilham, Secretary, 126 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1891 

For no good reason, we have very little 
to report for this issue of The Review. 
Some of our men are off on their winter 
holidays; others of us are busy trying to 
find out what the powers in Washington 
are going to do to us next. Big business 
may not be simon pure and undefiled, but 
taken as a whole its personnel would 
stack up fairly well with the other citi¬ 
zens of this great country and perhaps 
average up to those who are trying to run 
the nation’s affairs. 

We started to arrange for a class dinner 
in February, but some of the stand-bys 
were off on trips or couldn’t cOme, so we 
will try again later when the weather is 
more moderate. 

The Alumni Fund Committee have 
been after us, and several of the Class are 
working on this problem. Will Wilder 
heads our Boston contingent. We want to 
do our part. Fred Moore was asked to 
look after the Midwest contingent, but he 
has been in Arizona most of the winter. 
He writes from the Arizona Inn at Tucson 
that he has so far had good success in 
avoiding a repetition of his sickness last 
year. He is planning to get back to Chi¬ 
cago in April. 
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The sympathy of the Class is extended 
to Hartley White in the loss of his son, 
Emery, and the more recent loss of his 
wife on December 10. His fourth grand¬ 
child, a boy, arrived in February.—George 
Holmes has been ill but is improving. 

Several postal cards have been received 
from Charlie Garrison in Santa Barbara. 
He reports a lot of rain during January 
and February in sunny California, but no 
snow so far. — Charlie Hanington sent 
Barney the annual report of the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History. Charlie is 
president and has been greatly interested 
in this work for many years. — Harry 
Young went to Nassau again this winter. 
He seems to like the climate and bathing 
— and why not? — Steve Bowen is off 
somewhere on one of his winter trips. — 
Fred Rose spent the winter in Florida. 

Walter Hopton wrote Anne Carpenter 
in Buffalo about the Alumni Fund and re¬ 
ceived a nice letter in reply: “Your very 
courteous letter should have been an¬ 
swered before this, but 1 had a slight ac¬ 
cident which was quite painful. 1 have 
always been very glad to meet the Tech 
men and did meet many of them during 
the War years. Conditions were such at 
Tech that 1 knew well only the boys in 
my section, and now they have wandered 
far and wide. Because I have been privi¬ 
leged to have the friendship of the few, 1 
am very interested in all Tech affairs. 1 
know many boys have gone to Tech 
through my interest.” — What our coeds 
lack in numbers they make up in loyalty 
to Tech, and there are several that we 
hear from once in a while. 

Subscription letters brought replies 
from some whom we have not heard from 
for many years. Leonard Wheeler of Troy, 
Ohio, writes: “1 hope some of these days 
to meet you and the other members of 
'91 — perhaps at the 50th class re¬ 
union." — J. M. Joy writes from New 
York, where he is connected with Inter¬ 
national Affairs, Inc., located at 10 East 
43 d Street: “I spent such little time with 
the Class of ’91 that I became acquainted 
with very few members. My first natural 
inclination was to go to Tech because I 
was born and brought up in the town of 
Amesbury, Mass., about 40 miles from 
Boston. I had early planned to go to Exe¬ 
ter and prepare for Tech, but I was per¬ 
suaded before this happened to go to 
Cornell, which I did. However, about the 
middle of my junior year at Cornell 1 be¬ 
came ill and went back home to recuper¬ 
ate. Feeling better and wishing to take up 
some course, I decided to take advantage 
of being near Boston and do some special 
work at Tech in chemistry and some other 
subjects, and then go back to Cornell for 
my senior year. At the present time I am a 
professional engineer, specializing in mo¬ 
tion picture engineering and have been so 
engaged for about 12 years, also as tech¬ 
nical advisor to one of the leaders of the 
motion picture industries. For almost ten 
years I spent nearly three-fourths of the 
time in Europe, in connection with engi¬ 
neering and technical matters relating to 
the industry. In spite of the fact that I 
was connected with M.l.T. for such a 
short time, 1 have a great deal of regard 


for it and place a high value on what 
knowledge I absorbed in the short time I 
was there and realize its high standing in 
all scientific work. I am interested in the 
above company, which was organized to 
be of service to American and foreign 
business, because during my period in Eu¬ 
rope I made many desirable contacts.” 

George Hooper has been checking up 
on the men on the Pacific Coast, and four 
subscriptions have come in from that dis¬ 
trict: “I have heard nothing yet from 
England and Viele. The former has only a 
post office address and my pull with the 
Administration is not sufficiently strong 
to enable me to secure a street and num¬ 
ber. He apparently wants Privacy with a 
capital ‘P,’ since he has never responded 
to my original letter to him, asking if I 
might call and renew acquaintance. We 
were side by side in the front rank of the 
first form of Company A of the Tech Regi¬ 
ment. I had intended calling upon Francis 
Viele in his new home at Palos Verdes 
during this past week, but one thing and 
another has prevented, so that it will 
probably be late this week, if not later, 
before I can get there. As Bert Kimball is 
near by, I will drop in there, also.” 

We have received notice of the follow¬ 
ing changes in address: George W. Bry- 
den, who formerly lived in Chelsea, 
Mass., is now located at the Hotel Majes¬ 
tic, 29 Quincy Street, Chicago, Ill. —J. 
Gifford Thompson's new address is Box 
67, Coolidge Corner, Brookline, Mass. — 
Francis S. Viele, who formerly lived in 
Phoenix, Ariz., is now at 3648 Palos 
Verdes Drive North, Palos Verdes Es¬ 
tates, Calif. — Henry A. Fiske, Secretary, 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 260 West Ex¬ 
change Street, Providence, R.I. Barnard 
Capen, Assistant Secretary, Early Con¬ 
valescent Home, Cohasset, Mass. 

1896 

To John A. Rockwell has come a well- 
merited token of esteem and honor in the 
form of a presentation of a sterling silver, 
four-inch disk. On one side the letter, T, 
is shown in the center, and around it the 
inscription: "To John A. Rockweir96 in 
appreciation of 40 years devoted service 
to M.l.T. athletics.” On the reverse is: 
"Presented at the 296th meeting of the 
Advisory Council on Athletics, February 
8 , 1938." John has made a remarkable 
record in keeping a fatherly eye on stu¬ 
dent athletics throughout the various 
changes in the membership of the Advis¬ 
ory Council. The other members felt the 
urge very strongly to make this timely 
recognition, and it was a most happy oc¬ 
casion. The presentation was made by H. 
E. Worcester'97, fellow member of the 
Advisory Council, and it came as a com¬ 
plete surprise to John. 

The Secretary had the pleasure of a call 
from Billy Haseltine on January 28, and 
Billy still retains his youthful looks and 
vigor. — The Secretaries had the pleasure 
of dining with Billy Anderson at the Cop¬ 
ley Plaza on January 30, practically on the 
eve of Billy’s departure, with Mrs. An¬ 
derson, for a trip to Bermuda, on which 
they were accompanied by Billy’s son and 
his son's wife. 


Arthur Baldwin has sent a clipping 
from the January 19 issue of the European 
edition of the New York Herald Tribune, 
in which was an editorial on the good 
work done by the American Chamber of 
Commerce in France during the past four 
or five years. It attributes these successful 
years largely to the stewardship of Arthur 
Baldwin in the office of president. It 
points out that these have been most dif¬ 
ficult years in making substantial progress 
in the trade relations between France and 
America. In making his farewell address 
as president, Arthur referred to the labor 
conditions, industrial conditions, and so¬ 
cial conditions in the world today and 
appealed for greater mutual confidence 
between employers and employees. Time 
only will show whether Arthur’s farewell 
address and his counsel will go down in 
history like that of the illustrious Father 
of our Country. 

Additional reports from the Fullers 
have appeared in the Brockton daily En¬ 
terprise. They spent a month and a half on 
an automobile trip in the West, covering 
some 7,000 miles in the states of Cali¬ 
fornia, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, and then, to cap the climax, 
journeyed to Mexico City. The descrip¬ 
tion of their Mexican trip is most inter¬ 
esting and also highly informative for 
anyone contemplating an automobile trip 
into Mexico, where the roads are now so 
much improved that travel is no longer 
difficult along the main highways. — 
Henry Jackson announces that he finally 
has the moving pictures of our 1936 re¬ 
union practically completed, so that they 
should become available for showings in 
the near future. Henry’s poor health, and 
other matters, have been the cause of the 
delay. 

The Secretary attended the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in 
New York in February, and took advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity to have a '96 
gathering, arrangements for which had 
been made through the kind offices of Ad¬ 
miral Bakenhus. The following fellows 
sat down to dinner in the New York 
Athletic Club on Tuesday evening, Febru¬ 
ary 15, at 7:00 p.m.: F. W. Andrew, A. F. 
Ruckgaber, Charlie Trout, L. K. Sager, 
Jim Melluish, John Tilley, Bakenhus, and 
Locke. A number of other fellows were 
prevented from attending by various en¬ 
gagements. Bill Dorrance had hoped to 
come down from New Haven but was not 
able to make it at the last minute. Lou 
Morse had an engagement in Washing¬ 
ton, and Charlie Lawrence had to make a 
trip to Detroit. Russell Starr was sched¬ 
uled for a concert that evening in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music by a male 
singing organization of which Starr has 
been a member for many years. All present 
were delighted to renew association with 
Fred W. Andrew. The Secretary had not 
seen him since school days. He seems to 
be another one of our Class who has kept 
young and busy. Andrew was at one time 
lost for a considerable period. However, 
he said that he could nave been located 
through his old home in Boston, and ac¬ 
tually he was in business in Ohio. He is 
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now located in New York as consulting 
engineer for the Ozalid Corporation, 
which is a very progressive organization 
handling new developments in positive 
printing and dry developing processes, 
such as ammonia process for white prints 
instead of the more common blueprints. 
John Tilley said that he had had occasion 
to run over to Boston not long previous 
and had spent some time trying to locate 
Boston baked beans, but since the day 
was not Saturday, his quest was fruitless, 
and he finally had to satisfy himself with 
a feed of oysters at the famous old Union 
Oyster House in the market district. In 
order that John might be happy, the Sec¬ 
retary procured a can of the famous 
Friends slow-oven baked beans, which 
are equal to the best Boston variety, in 
the Secretary’s opinion, and sent them to 
John for his delectation. Charlie Trout 
said that he had added another to his 
string of jobs, having become an official 
of the Great Lakes Dredging Company. 
— Charles E. Locke, Secretary, Room 
8-109, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. John A. 
Rockwell, Assistant Secretary, 24 Garden 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

1900 

Professor Locke’96, Secretary of the 
Alumni Association, sends in the follow¬ 
ing: "Salvador Madero’OO makes his 
headquarters in Parras, Coahuila, Mex¬ 
ico, in the state of Sinaloa, overseeing a 
tungsten mine which is owned by the 
Madero interests. All last year he and his 
son, Salvador Madero, Jr., ’29, were oper¬ 
ating the factory in Parras, making rub¬ 
ber from the guayule plant, but when the 
price of rubber dropped to 13 cents a 
pound, operations became unprofitable 
and the plant was shut down on Novem¬ 
ber 1. At that time Salvador Madero, Sr., 
left for Mexico City, and from there went 
to the tungsten mine, where his main ac¬ 
tivity has been the installation of a small 
concentration plant for treating the ore. 
It is their expectation that the rubber 
plant may start up again late in March. 
Salvador, Jr., had been connected with 
the rubber plant in Parras for six years, 
and as much of his work had had to do 
with pumps, he readily found a position 
with the Pomona Pump Company, as gen¬ 
eral sales manager for Mexico. This com¬ 
pany has factories at St. Louis, Mo., and 
Pomona, Calif., and is at the present time 
the largest manufacturer of turbine pumps 
in the industry. He has to cover the entire 
Mexican territory, visiting the various 
distributors of Pomona pumps. He reports 
that at the present time business is at a 
low ebb and there is a general lack of con¬ 
fidence. Industries and agriculture have 
been affected tremendously by the unset¬ 
tled labor situation, strikes, and the 
agrarian problem, supplemented by the 
hesitancy of local banking institutions to 
supply credit." 

Funeral services for Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch, trustee and treasurer of the Faulk¬ 
ner Hospital and a member of the Boston 
Hospital Council, were held at the First 
Congregational Church, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., on Sunday, February 13, at 3 
p.M. He died February 11 after an illness 


of two weeks. A native of Jamaica Plain, 
he made his home at 32 Woodlawn Road 
there. He was born on May 31, 1875, son 
of Charles Pickering Bowditch. He re¬ 
ceived his education at Harvard and 
M.I.T. He leaves a widow, a daughter, 
and two sons. He was a civil engineer and 
director of the State Street Trust Com¬ 
pany, Massachusetts Cotton Mills, and 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company. Several years ago he became in¬ 
terested in hospital management. He was 
treasurer of the Instructive District 
Nursing Association of Boston, the Ja¬ 
maica Plain Dispensary, trustee of the 
Charity of Edward Hopkins, and assistant 
treasurer of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Messrs. Neall, Ziegler, 
Allen, and the Secretary represented the 
Class at the funeral. H. W. S. in the Bos¬ 
ton Herald writes: "To be without Inger¬ 
soll Bowditch is something we had not 
contemplated. Taken from us when his 
splendid spirit and willingness to work 
were evidenced in several humanitarian 
enterprises and in the management of a 
great many estates and trusts for family 
and friencls who knew his ability and 
trustworthiness; of finest heritage; this 
Christian gentleman, whose ancestors had 
also done much for New England, has left 
us so concerned to be without him that it 
will take more than the usual time to ac¬ 
custom ourselves to the remedial forces 
which are nature’s way of showing us 
gains that compensate for losses. Many 
generations will be reminded of this fine 
man as they pass through his hospital; as 
they meet with the extensions of his work 
in State street; and as they sense the also 
everlasting spirit of his beloved Cho- 
corua." 

Mr. and Mrs. George Ellis Cole an¬ 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Bertha Cole Leonard, to Richard \Vast- 
coat on Saturday, the 19 th of February, at 
Taunton, Mass. — C. Burton Cottino, 
Secretary, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

1901 

Except for those members of the Class 
who are so fortunate as to have country 
estates, either large or small, the new 
crop control law recently passed by Con¬ 
gress and signed by the President may not 
be considered as having any special per¬ 
sonal interest. The new law contains 
some 25,000 words, and committee ex¬ 
planations required about 75,000 more. It 
would appear, therefore, that there would 
be a lot of new jobs for lawyers to inter¬ 
pret the law, as well as for numerous 
other new government employees to make 
certain that the various provisions of the 
law are properly observed. Soon it would 
appear that so many government em¬ 
ployees will be required to make sure that 
the farmers grow less and less that ulti¬ 
mately the good old law of supply and de¬ 
mand will be entirely junked. However, 
even those who framed the law seem to 
doubt whether it will work and perhaps 
eventually, like the A.A.A., it may be 
declared unconstitutional. In the mean¬ 
time it is interesting to read annual re¬ 
ports of big concerns like that recently 


published by E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, which indicates that mil¬ 
lions of dollars are still being spent with¬ 
out hope of immediate profit, in order to 
allow the production of products which 
will prove of great benefit to the country 
and which should ultimately allow the 
making of reasonable new profits. We 
may, therefore, continue to look forward 
hopefully to the future and trust that 
merit systems, like those in which Ed 
Davis of our Class is interested at Water- 
bury. Conn., may help to make certain 
that as many as possible of the employees 
required by the government may be really 
earning their salaries. Ed writes that he is 
still vice-president of the Connecticut 
Merit System Association and that he is 
very hopeful of future results. 

Other brief items of class news have 
been received as follows: Ralph Stearns, 
who is associated with Mead and Schei- 
denhelm, consulting engineers of 50 
Church Street, New York City, advised 
that he has been doing a lot of research 
work in connection with hydroelectric 
stations costing from $6,000,000 to $9,- 
000,000, located in Virginia and West 
Virginia, and from what he states we 
judge that these are private enterprises 
and not to be considered as government 
ardsticks. — Lon Isham, from whom I 
ad not previously heard since shortly 
after we were graduated and from whom 
it was mighty good to hear again, has 
recently written from his present address 
at 2064 23d Avenue, North, Seattle, 
Wash., testate that he has recently com¬ 
pleted a machine to separate gold from 
reasonably dry ground. That sounds 
highly interesting and we hope that he 
will prove so successful in the operation 
of his machine that he will be making a 
visit East in the not too distant future. — 
Robert White, Jr., gives his present ad¬ 
dress as 123 Washington Street, Grove 
Hall, Mass., but we are sorry to advise he 
did not give any information regarding 
his present activities. — Harry Folsom 
briefly advised on his data sheet that he 
continues to be a sales engineer for John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 216 South 
Alameda Street, Los Angeles, Calif. — 
Austin Hyde gives no information about 
himself except to state that he is still 
plant manager of the Beaver Chemical 
Works at Damascus, Va. 

LeRoy Backus advised that he retired 
in 1928 but has since then been able to de¬ 
vote a lot of time to private financial in¬ 
terests and is president of three com¬ 
panies, as well as director of three others. 
He states that in the summer of 1936 he 
went to the Olympic Games at Berlin, 
Germany, and then enrolled in an art 
course at the University of Berlin. He also 
indicated that he expected to return to 
Germany again the latter part of last year 
for another year of art work. Backus is, 
therefore, apparently making good use of 
his retirement from business and we hope 
to hear more of the results of the art work 
at the University of Berlin, and maybe 
also he can give us an idea of what is 
really going on over there at the present 
time. He gives his present United States 
address as 211 Madison Street, Seattle, 
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Wash. — According to his class data 
sheet, Bill Sweetser is still in charge of 
the department of mechanical engineering 
at the University of Maine, and I surely 
hope to see him sometime this spring or 
summer when I am in Maine. — Ralph 
Whitman did not provide any special 
news except to state that he still con¬ 
tinues as a captain in the Civil Engineer 
Corps at the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C. — 
Phil Moore continues as vice-president of 
Poor and Company, 1310 Railway Ex¬ 
change, Chicago, Ill., and loquaciously 
notes that "he is now a grandfather." He 
should, therefore, soon be able to provide 
a lot of interesting personal news even if 
there’s nothing to report about business. 

Stuart Miller, who is another one of 
our retired classmates, apparently is find¬ 
ing plenty to do in connection with rifle 
and gun clubs as w'ell as in his capacity as 
vestryman of St. Paul’s Cathedral at Mar¬ 
quette, Mich., and as treasurer of the 
diocese of northern Michigan. — Louis 
Williams gives his present address as 
plant manager of Ray Industries, Inc., 
Book Building, Detroit, Mich. — Anna 
Billings Gallup, who for so many years 
was curator in chief of the Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum, has, according to a 
news item received from the Alumni Of¬ 
fice, recently resigned, and we understand 
she is now making her home at “Chris- 
ways,” North Stonington, Conn. About a 
year ago Miss Gallup made a visit to the 
Hartford Children’s Museum and your 
Secretary had the pleasure of having 
lunch with her at that time and hopes 
that she may have an early occasion to 
make another visit to Hartford so that 
the past pleasant luncheon may be re¬ 
peated . — The Alumni Ofiice advises that 
Carl F. Johnson has removed from Lake 
Tahoe, Nev., and is now located at 126 
West 6th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. — 
We are sorry to advise of a news item from 
the Alumni Office to the effect that Leo¬ 
nardo Hering died on October 11,1935. No 
other information was furnished; so will 
be glad to receive any additional informa¬ 
tion regarding this classmate, w'hose ad¬ 
dress has been on the missing list. 

The Alumni Association advises that 
very special plans are being made for 
Alumni Day, which will be held this year 
on Monday, June 6. Special ceremonies 
are to take place in connection with the 
giving up by M.l.T. of Rogers Building 
on Boylston Street. Registration will be 
arranged for in that building just as it was 
back in our day, and there will be a num¬ 
ber of interesting ceremonies. We hope as 
many as possible will be able to arrange 
to reunite at that time. Further details of 
other interesting events for Alumni Day 
will, in due course, be available. — 
Roger W. Wight, Secretary, Care of The 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 700 
Main Street, Hartford, Conn. Willard 
W. Dow, C.P.A., Assistant Secretary, 20 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

1902 

Your Secretary met Seabury at the an¬ 
nual meeting of the local section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in 


January. Seabury was present in his ca¬ 
pacity of Secretary of the national society. 
He expressed his regrets that he could not 
have been at the reunion in June but said 
that his vacation had given him the 
needed rest and that he was again in good 
health. — Lewis Moore moved the first 
of February to 38 Memorial Drive, Cam¬ 
bridge, where his new firm, Moore and 
Haller, Inc., carry on as consulting engi¬ 
neers. — A letter has been received from 
Bosworth, who recently stopped off in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and had a chat with 
Mendenhall. Bosworth sent the Secretary 
a copy of the Deseret (Utah) News which 
contains a fine picture of Mendenhall 
with the subtitle: "Looms as new com¬ 
missioner.’’ He will be commissioner of 
public safety if chosen. — Hammond, as 
our classmates should have seen in the 
February Review, is chief engineer in 
charge of sewers and highways in the 
borough of Manhattan. — We also note 
that Kellogg, as president of the Edison 
Electric Institute, is taking a very promi¬ 
nent part in the discussions of the current 
public utility problem. 

About the middle of January, Dan 
Patch started for Hawaii on a business 
trip. We haven’t heard from him but pre¬ 
sume he is still there. He came looking 
for sympathy because of his assignment 
but received none. — Hathaway, mem¬ 
ber of the firm of Starrett and Van Vleck, 
has received the award for a large school 
in Bloomfield, N.J. — On February 20 the 
engagement of Miss Carol White of Mil- 
ton to Robert S. Sherman, Bert Sher¬ 
man’s son, was announced. — Mont¬ 
gomery reports that 38 members have 
paid their class dues to date, with 20 pay¬ 
ing five dollars, 15 one dollar, and one 
each at two, three, and four. Come for¬ 
ward and send in yours. — A letter from 
Robbie suggests that as one of the classes 
which was educated in part, at least, on 
Rogers’ steps, we should have a well-filled 
reserved table at the banquet on Alumni 
Day and possibly a week-end party near 
Boston. Suggestions or criticisms are 
welcome. —Joe Philbrick’s company, the 
Parsons Chemical Company, moved their 
quarters from the Bush Terminal in 
Brooklyn to Passaic the first of the year. 
— Burton G. Philbrick, Secretary, 246 
Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

1903 

The Secretary has returned from an ex¬ 
tensive trip through South America, 
visiting all the larger countries. He finds 
generally a real boom everywhere — lots 
of money being made and lots of it being 
spent — much like our owm country 
before 1929, but even more so. The only 
other news we have has to do also with 
travels. Gleason left this week (February 
22) for a month in the West Indies and 
Colombia; and Hepburn is traveling in 
Europe. The rest of us are enjoying a 
usual New England winter in Massachu¬ 
setts, whether we like it or not. We are 
still in the Alumni Fund Campaign, and 
have sent out our class letter. It is late, 
but we hope it will prove valuable and 
effective. As these notes are written, 
about 30 men have responded with an 


average of about $85, each. We hope this 
will have been bettered by the time you 
read this. — Frederic A. Eustis, Secre¬ 
tary, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
James A. Cushman, Assistant Secretary, 
441 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

1907 

On Friday evening, February 4, 14 men 
of our Class assembled in the Silver Room 
at Walker Memorial at the Institute to 
eat, join in good-fellowship, and listen 
to interesting talks by two of our own 
classmates who are doing important work 
in the world. This was the smallest num¬ 
ber who have ever attended one of these 
Boston midwinter class gatherings, but 
some 18 or 20 of the usual stand-bys were 
unable to come on account of illness, busi¬ 
ness engagements out of town, or various 
social obligations. Two men were on 
hand, however, who never before in the 
past 30 years have attended a class affair, 
Ralph Knight and Theodore L. Smith; 
and two others, Leon Chaffee and Percy 
Colvin, have rarely met with us in the 
past. Besides these four, the men present 
were Dick Ashenden, Clinton Barker, 
George Crane, Tom Gould, Peabo Pea¬ 
body, Bob Rand, Don Robbins, Gilbert 
Small, Oscar Starkweather, and the 
Secretary. 

After a good dinner and a few com¬ 
ments by the Secretary regarding the 
Alumni Fund Campaign and referring to 
some of the men who had sent special 
greetings, Theodore Smith, who is me¬ 
chanical engineer and research expert for 
the Gillette Safety Razor Company, told 
most entertainingly and instructively of 
the development, method of manufacture, 
and refinement of material and design of 
the Gillette razor blade. The interest 
aroused was made evident by the many 
questions which the fellows asked. Pos¬ 
sibly the most practical bit of informa¬ 
tion that Ted gave us was that the prin¬ 
cipal reason for unsatisfactory shaves is 
inadequate preparation of the face. He 
said that in most instances the reason for 
lathering the face seems to be chiefly to 
"identify that portion of the face which 
is to be shaved," whereas water and 
lather should be applied and rubbed in for 
at least two minutes before the razor is 
used, and in cases of tough beards, for 
five minutes. (The Secretary passes this on 
to you, hoping that in so doing he may 
make life h^pier for you!) 

E. Leon Chaffee, professor of physics 
and communication at Harvard, regard¬ 
ing whose recent discovery we wrote in 
the last issue of The Review, told us in his 
usual modest and casual manner of his 
experiments, extending over the past 30 
years, in causing rain to fall by drop¬ 
ping electrically charged sand particles 
through clouds from an airplane; in 
studying the action of the inner portion of 
the brains of monkeys and dogs by in¬ 
serting small coils of wire into the skulls 
of such animals and exerting electrical 
influences on them; in research on the 
electrical response of the retina of the 
eye under stimulation by light; in con¬ 
trolling the travel of torpedoes by wire¬ 
less; and in research on the laws govern- 
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ing the behavior of vacuum tubes, es¬ 
pecially, during the last ten years, on 
large tubes. Although Leon said that the 
recent newspaper story about his work 
(see the March Review, page ix) greatly 
exaggerated his accomplishments, never¬ 
theless the fact is that our classmate is 
known internationally, and he brings 
honor to 1907 . 

Ralph Knight, VI, is an executive in 
the experimental end of the manufactur¬ 
ing department of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, with office at 140 
Federal Street, Boston, having been in 
this position since 1914. He lives at 81 
Lovett Street, Beverly, Mass., with his 
wife and two adopted children, now 16 
and 13 years old. — Percy Colvin, who 
for nearly 30 years was connected with 
the Colvin Iron Foundry at Worcester, 
Mass., is now a salesman of securities for 
F. L. Putnam and Company of Boston and 
Worcester. His office is in the State Mu¬ 
tual Building, Worcester, and home at 
58 West Street in the same city. Percy is 
married and has a 23-year-old daughter. 
— Charles Everett, who was associated 
with our Class for only our senior year, 
having received his A.B. degree from 
Harvard in 1906, attended L’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris from 1907 until 1911. 
He was a draftsman with the architec¬ 
tural firm of Parker, Thomas and Rice in 
Boston for two years, and then became an 
instructor in architecture at Tech. In 1916 
he became assistant professor at the 
Institute but resigned in 1918 to enter 
private practice, and since that time he 
has been thus engaged. He has specialized 
in residential work, particularly in the 
Cape Cod style of house. He does most of 
his work at his home, 144 Main Street, 
Hingham, Mass., where he lives alone, as 
he has never married. 

Through the courtesy of Dennie 'll, we 
received a clipping from the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram containing a very good 
picture of Charlie Allen '07 and telling of 
his being presented with a Silver Beaver, 
the annual Boy Scout award, emblematic 
of outstanding service to boyhood, at the 
"Scout-O-Rama” held by the Worcester 
area council of the Boy Scouts on Feb¬ 
ruary 12. The award was presented by 
George J. Fisher of New York, national 
deputy chief scout executive, and the ci¬ 
tation, drawn up by the Worcester coun¬ 
cil court of honor committee, reads as 
follows: “A most active agent in pro¬ 
moting wholesome boyhood activities in 
his home town, including athletics as 
well as scouting and other clubs. He has 
been a persistent mover for consolidation 
of independent troops with the Area 
Council for better service to scouts and he 
increased this effort during the hard 
years. A staunch supporter of progressive 
camp improvements, both materially and 
as a matter of policy, he has also been a 
strong influence in securing the support 
of many other worthy citizens for 
scouting.” 

Charlie is associated with Ed Squire of 
our Class in the Alien-Squire Company, 
shoe manufacturers, in Spencer, Mass., 
and has been active in scout work since 
1922. This kind of service brings honor to 


our Class, just as much as business or pro¬ 
fessional success. — Bryant Nichols, 
Secretary, 126 Charles Street, Auburndale, 
Mass. Harold S. Wonson, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company, Whitman, Mass. 

1909 

Richard L. Shaw, Art’s son, was mar¬ 
ried to Miss Barbara F. Livermore of West 
Newton, Mass., at the Second Church of 
Boston on February 12. The bride was 
given in marriage by her uncle. Dr. Henry 
E. Wriston, President of Brown Univer¬ 
sity. Dick and his bride went to Lake 
Placid, N.Y., for their wedding trip, and 
while there he was stricken with appendi¬ 
citis. Returning to Boston, he underwent 
an operation, from which he is now mak¬ 
ing a satisfactory recovery. Dick is as¬ 
sociated with the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 

Tom Desmond is prominently men¬ 
tioned frequently in the New York papers 
in connection with his activities in the 
New York Senate, of which he is a 
member.—Just as I was about to send 
these notes over to the Alumni Office, J. 
Newell Stephenson called up to say he was 
in town on his way home to Canada from 
New York. At my suggestion he came to 
the office, where we had a nice visit. We 
lunched together with F. A. Burton, 
whom Steve had not seen since gradua¬ 
tion. Steve tells me that the third edition 
of Volume IV of "The Manufacture of 
Pulp and Paper" (McGraw-Hill) is just 
off the press. Volume Ill came out about 
a year ago and Volume V is scheduled for 
the fall of 1938. Steve has very largely 
rewritten the third edition of this book, 
on which he has been working for the 
past two years. 

Last fall, in connection with the con¬ 
vention of the Technical Association for 
the Pulp and Paper Industries, held at 
Savannah, Ga., Stephenson took a 
4,800-mile trip through the South, visit¬ 
ing paper mills in Florida, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and back through North 
Carolina. While at New Orleans he met 
George Burt’ 20, chief engineer of the 
Celotex Corporation, who was very kind 
to him. On the trip with Steve was Dr. 
H. W. Johnston, head of the Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada, pulp 
and paper division. Steve has promised to 
send to me an account of some of his ob¬ 
servations on this trip, which I am sure 
will be interesting to all of us. — 
Charles R. Main, Secretary, 201 Devon¬ 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. Assistant 
Secretaries: Paul M. Wiswall, Maurice 
R. ScHARFF, New York; George E. 
Wallis, Chicago. 

1910 

John Wentworth, who is a member of 
the firm of Metcalf and Eddy, has been 
elected president of the Northeastern 
section of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. — Tom Saul has been pro¬ 
moted to division engineer of the South¬ 
ern Pacific Railroad, headquarters at 
Tucson, Ariz. Tom was located formerly 
at Fresno, Calif. —John Barnard has 
taken his son into business with him. 


The following appeared in the De¬ 
cember issue of Electrical Engineering: 
"S. L. Henderson, Section Engineer for 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu¬ 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has been promoted to the 
position of District Engineer, with offices 
at New York. A native of Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Mr. Henderson received the 
degree of bachelor of science in electrical 
engineering at the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of 'Technology in 1910, following 
which he entered the test course of the 
Westinghouse Company. In 1913 he was 
appointed design engineer and succes¬ 
sively became division engineer and sec¬ 
tion engineer. He was a member of the 
Institute's committee on electrical ma¬ 
chinery from 1928 to 1935 (Chairman 
1932-34) and a member of the technical 
program committee from 1932 until 
1934. At present Mr. Henderson is a 
member of the sectional committee on 
rotating machinery of the American 
Standards Association." 

H. E. Beelie of Ipswich, S.D., has 
written an article on library trustees 
which was published in the South Da¬ 
kota State Library Bulletin of May. 
Another article on a trip back to the 
Atlantic Coast, which includes a visit to 
Gloucester, appeared in the 1937 annual 
State Horticultural Society report. — 
Herbert S. Clbverdon, Secretary, 46 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

1911 

Mid-February figures in the Alumni 
Fund show that our Class has so far sub¬ 
scribed $4,380, contributed by 54 of us, or 
14 per cent of the Class. By the time these 
notes appear, the nation-wide district 
contests will be just reaching what many 
of us believe to be a most successful con¬ 
clusion and if you have not sent along 
your pledge by the time you read these 
class notes, please do so at otue. We, as a 
Class, have never been found wanting, 
and we won’t this time. Each one of you 
who have not yet subscribed will feel lots 
better if and when you do. As I’ve told 
you before, it’s nice to hear from you boys 
always and there is no need to wait for a 
campaign like this current one to "Write 
to Dennie": That is the thing to do often. 

Dave Allen, II, an old "townie” of 
mine at Framingham High, sent in a gen¬ 
erous contribution, and it will interest 
you to know that he is still with a very 
important company in the nation’s capi¬ 
tal — the Washington Gas Company — 
else how could Congress function. From 
out in the northwest territory came two 
generous contributions in early February: 
one from Stu Copeland, II, who is with 
the Northwest Paper Company at Clo¬ 
quet, Minn.; the other from Otto Shen- 
stone, 1, an executive of the Massey- 
Harris Company, Ltd., for many years 
located at their Toronto plant but nearly 
two years ago shifted to the plant at 
Racine, Wis. Zeke Williams, XI, con¬ 
tinues his success with the advertising 
firm of Erwin Wasey and Company, Inc., 
in the Big Town and recently added a 
very generous pledge to the Alumni Fund. 

A fine letter is at hand from Charlie 
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Barker, VI, my old thesismate. He com¬ 
ments: "Business is not too good, but we 
have been rather fortunate and have work 
enough to keep our regular crew on full 
time.” Charlie, you know, is located in 
San Francisco as president of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company of California. In 
commenting on the complete and prompt 
recovery of my big son after his auto acci¬ 
dent, thereby paralleling my own case in 
the fall of 1915 , Charlie said: "Appar¬ 
ently you Denisons are just plain 
tough!” 

We certainly are proud of Ted (T.V.A.) 
Parker, I, being chosen one of five repre¬ 
sentatives at large on the Alumni Council 
in the forthcoming election. Also, our 
Class is represented in District 8, where 
Don Southgate, IV, of Nashville, Tenn., 
is one of three candidates for membership 
on the National Nominating Committee. 

Jack Herlihy and 1 attended an inspir¬ 
ing Alumni Fund Smoker at the Univer¬ 
sity Club in Boston on February 24, on 
the eve of the big March drive. Our Class 
showed up reasonably well in the charts 
arranged and there was one very out¬ 
standing feature of our figures, viz., the 
almost identical degree of interest to date 
between the members of the Class who 
are within a 25-mile radius of Boston and 
those elsewhere in the world. The per¬ 
centages of those subscribing to date are 
14.25 for Metropolitan Boston and 14.29 
for outside that area — believe it or not! 

So ends a very short set of notes — 
short because of a momentary dearth of 
letters from classmates. The remedy is ob¬ 
vious. So do! — Orville B. Denison, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Worces¬ 
ter, Mass. John A. Herlihy, Assistant 
Secretary, 588 Riverside Avenue, Medford, 
Mass. 

1912 

It is with deepest regret that we note 
the sudden death of Donald O. Cornish at 
his home in West Newton, Mass., on 
February 6. Cornish was apparently in 
the best of health, having bowled the 
night previously. — E. L. Easier has 
severed his connection with the Titanium 
Alloy Manufacturing Company in Niag¬ 
ara Falls, and he and Mrs. Easier went 
out to their little farm near Hayward, 
Calif., to spend the holiday season and to 
look after some of his business interests in 
the West. At last accounts, the business 
recession had caused Emery and his wife 
to decide that they would be better off to 
spend a little longer time in the West and 
wait until the economic situation im¬ 
proved before coming back East. This 
does not mean that Easier is going to live 
in idleness, because he has various lines 
involving sales, service, and consulting 
work in addition to personal interests in 
various mineral properties in California. 
— Please bear in mind that to date, 1912 
is below the class average in the per¬ 
centage of contributors to the Alumni 
Fund. Even though our contributions are 
not large, we should be able to make a 
satisfactory show’ing as regards per¬ 
centage of contributors. — Frederick J. 
Shepard, Jr., Secretary, 125 Walnut 
Street, Watertown, Mass. David J. 


McGrath, Assistant Secretary, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

1913 

Our 25-year reunion committee is busy 
and doing a good job. Bill Mattson, 
chairman, wrote on February 23: "We 
have made final arrangements for the next 
class dinner, which will be held at the 
University Club in Boston on Saturday, 
April 2. Due to the interest shown at the 
last class dinner, we anticipate a large 
and enthusiastic turnout. The 1913 head¬ 
quarters during the reunion will be at the 
Hotel Commander in Cambridge. The 
class banquet will be held at that hotel 
on Saturday, June 4, and on Sunday, ar¬ 
rangements have been made for a trip to 
the Kernwood Golf Club in Salem. Our 
activities on the following Monday and 
Tuesday will be largely regulated by the 
M.I.T. reunion committee in connection 
with the graduation exercises at that 
time. 

"As some of the members of the Class 
may arrive in Boston a few days before 
the official reunion, we will maintain our 
headquarters at the Commander Hotel 
throughout the week of May 30 to June 4. 
If there is sufficient interest, preliminary 
parties may be arranged in or around 
Boston during the early part of that 
week. We urge our classmates to bring 
their wives with them, as special enter¬ 
tainment will be available for the ladies. 
On Saturday noon, June 4, there will be 
an informal luncheon for men and ladies 
at the Commander Hotel. That evening 
while the men are at the class banquet, a 
theater party will probably be arranged 
for our lady guests. On Sunday, we con¬ 
template for the ladies a trip to the North 
Shore, after which they will return to the 
Kernwood Club, where they will join the 
men for dinner and the return trip to 
Boston that night. The ladies wdll also 
be able to take part in the activities 
at M.I.T. the following two days." 

Our Charles Edison is much publicized, 
but the following article from the New 
York Sun of December 31 is plenty good 
enough to reproduce here: "This is the 
story of a Christmas present that made a 
round trip. On trustworthy authority 
this writer has the story that Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City handed 
Charles Edison a brand new United 
States senatorship, and that Mr. Edison, 
who is the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, handed it right back. The Yule- 
tide package was the senatorial post of 
Governor-elect A. Harry Moore. Accord¬ 
ing to my informant Mayor Hague 
invited Mr. Edison to his office and broke 
the good news. The Mayor w’as aston¬ 
ished when Mr. Edison tactfully indi¬ 
cated that he was not interested. All 
efforts at persuasion failed, and Mr. 
Edison stays on his navy job, which 
looms bigger every day, as the President 
indicates a policy of considerable naval 
expansion. In his year’s service in the 
department Mr. Edison has worked 
vigorously and effectively and there is 
much talk of his being the next Secretary’ 
of the Navy. 


"There is one episode in Mr. Edison’s 
mainly untroubled past which would 
make Mayor Hague turn in a riot call, 
rather than offer him a senatorship. The 
imaginative and idealistic young son of 
Charles Alva Edison did a year’s stretch 
in Greenwich Village when he finished at 
M.I.T. He bank-rolled Guido’s weekly, 
a journal published in the challenging 
spirit of the time and place, with Guido 
Bruno, one of the leading challengers of 
those parts. He ran a thimble theater, 
wrote poetry, played the piano, collected 
rare books, took a look at dadaism and 
post-vorticism and mixed with the lit¬ 
erati and lazzaroni in that now fading 
zone of high cultural sensitivity. They 
soon caught him at it and got him back 
in the lockstep. He lacked his father’s 
genius in invention and technology. That 
mantle fell on his younger brother, 
Theodore [’23]. But, at the age of 33, 
Charles Edison was running thirty-three 
Edison corporations. He became Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of the Navy a year ago. He 
has liberal intellectual interests, re¬ 
sembling his late father in appearance, 
and explores a wide field of ideas in eco¬ 
nomics and governmental administration. 
He is regarded as an excellent business 
executive and was a member of the New 
Jersey NRA board. His absorbing interest 
now is in the enlisted men of the navy.” 

■— Frederick D. Murdock, Secretary, 
Murdock Webbing Company, Box 784, 
Pawtucket, R.I. 

1914 

Your Secretary does not receive a com¬ 
mission for advertising the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939, but he has been so 
inspired by the part that Homer Calver is 
going to play in the educational exhibits 
that he cannot resist taking this occasion 
to call these proposed exhibits to the 
attention of the Class. Through Calver’s 
public health work he has quite a collec¬ 
tion of titles, one of the most important 
of which is secretary and director of the 
Committee on American Museum of 
Hygiene of the American Public Health 
Association. Because of this activity he 
also finds himself as secretary of the exec¬ 
utive committee of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Medicine and Public Health 
for the World’s Fair, and just to see that 
he is kept busy, he has been made re¬ 
sponsible for the development of the 
medical and public health exhibits at the 
fair. 

That this is no small task should be evi¬ 
denced by the fact that over 80,000 square 
feet of space have been set aside in the 
center section of the fair for medical and 
public health exhibits. It is the first time 
in American fair history that a whole 
building has been assigned exclusively 
for such use. In order that the emphasis 
w'ill not be on the exploitation of any 
particular companies or their products, 
the exhibit is not going to consist simply 
of space rented out to companies but 
rather a presentation based on subject 
matter. Calver plans to have his building 
divided into three separate sections; 
namely, the Hall of Man, where the 
anatomy and physiology of man will be 
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shown; the Hall of Medical Science, 
where the treatment of various diseases 
will be depicted; and the Hall of Public 
Health, which will cover a variety of 
fields varying from care of children, 
mental hygiene, food supply, to munici¬ 
pal sanitation. When Calver, with his 
well-known conservatism, is willing to 
state that this will unquestionably be the 
greatest public health exhibit that has 
ever been shown at any fair, I think we 
can take the fact as a certainty. It is ex¬ 
pected that it will take about $2,000,000 
to carry out the program. Some of the 
material will be provided for by the 
Oberlaender Trust, on whose behalf 
Calver selected it from the German 
Museum of Hygiene at Dresden in the 
summer of 1936. Also, a considerable 
amount of the material will be trans¬ 
ferred at the end of the fair to a perma¬ 
nent museum in New York City. 

Frank Somerby, who is on the staff of 
the Buckley School in New York City is 
one of a special committee of the Sec¬ 
ondary Education Board studying the 
problems of private schools. He is also on 
their science committee, which has been 
studying and is suggesting courses in 
science for such schools. Many of these 
secondary schools have been quite weak 
in their science preparation, and with the 
ever increasing importance of science, not 
only for those entering technical institu¬ 
tions, such as M.I.T., but for higher 
education in general, it is important that 
more emphasis be given to well-organized 
courses in secondary schools. 

Harold Bent was one of a group of 
Technology men of the peninsular dis¬ 
trict of Virginia who met to discuss the 
possibility of organizing a local Tech¬ 
nology Club. There are nearly 100 Tech¬ 
nology men in the district, a large 
proportion of whom are at Langley Field, 
Fort Monroe, or with the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
where Bent is superintendent of the steel 
hull division. Bent writes that he would 
be eager to greet any members of the 
Class who may be passing through that 
section of Virginia. 

At the January meeting of the Alumni 
Council, Chet Corney, who is the repre¬ 
sentative of the Technology Club of 
Northern Texas, had his son, now an 
Institute freshman, with him as guest. 
This is the first time a T4 man on the 
Council has had this pleasure, but from 
the number of sons of those members 
actually at the Institute or scheduled for 
it in the next few years, T4 could go a 
long way toward establishing a Tech¬ 
nology father-and-son group. — It looks 
as if Herman Affel were out for the class 
patent record. Another on a vacuum tube 
circuit has just been granted him. — 
H. B. Richmond, Secretary, General Radio 
Company, 30 State Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. Charles P. Fiske, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 1775 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

1915 

‘‘When good fellows get together" 
should come to mean more to us now 
than ever before, at the time when we 
must be good fellows and we must get to¬ 


gether to help Tech in the Alumni Fund 
Campaign. Here are the 1915 statistics as 
of February 21: 50 men have subscribed 
$ 4 , 705 , an average of $94.10 per donor, 
or $9.96 per capita. This is 10.6 per cent 
of the Class. These figures compare favor¬ 
ably with the all-alumni totals. In fact, 
we are 10 per cent higher than the aver¬ 
age subscription per donor, but it is no 
consolation to be of the average. Send 
your check now. 

A short time ago we had a luncheon for 
the Fund Committee to contact all class 
members in the Metropolitan Boston area, 
and in the present campaign we shall all 
become more active. The Committee 
joins me in urging you to send in your 
subscription at once. No matter what you 
send, it will help and it will give you a 
personal satisfaction, having done your 
part in this most worthy and noble 
cause. 

Alumni Day this year will be on Mon¬ 
day, June 6. The Class will hold a cock¬ 
tail party before the Alumni Dinner that 
night and, boys, it will he free. You will 
be notified about it in plenty of time, so 
you can come and bring your guests. 
Let's get together for a good time that 
night. 

On Wednesday, February 16, at Walker 
Memorial, we had a class dinner. An 
unusually good attendance — 27 men — 
gives continued evidence of the interest, 
loyalty, and activity of our classmates in 
class affairs. Here they are: George 
Rooney, Bert Adams, Henry C. Sheils, 
Wayne D. Bradley, Frank F. Foster, 
Frank E. Murphy, Harold L. Colby, 
Horatio W. Lamson, Max I. Woythaler, 
Jac Sindler, George J. Moulton, Charlie 
G. Norton, Archie S. Morrison, Ben 
Hurvitz, Frank J. Herlihy, Weare How- 
lett, Clive Lacy, Bob Warren, Edwin B. 
Goodell, Jr., Wally Pike, Loring Hay¬ 
ward, Carl Wood, Herbert Swift, Mar¬ 
shall Dalton, Azel Mack, Easty Weaver, 
and Johnny O'Brien, of course. 

Some of the regular attendants were 
necessarily absent because of unexpected 
engagements or unavoidable illness. We 
opened the dinner with a regular M.I.T. 
cheer with three "Daltons" as a fitting 
greeting and salutation to Marshall 
Dalton, President of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion. With the same strength of numbers 
demonstrated in undergraduate days, 
Course I led in the men present with 
eight, that is, without counting Johnny 
O'Brien, of course, who would make 
Course I attendance only 73^. We were 
glad to welcome Gabby Goodell as a 
newcomer. We hadn't seen him since 
graduation, and it was awfully nice to 
have him with us. Wayne Bradley gets 
the distance prize for coming to the 
dinner from Bridgeport, Conn. Horatio 
Lamson, George Moulton, Ben Hur¬ 
vitz, and Clive Lacy were others whom 
we hadn't seen for some time. The re¬ 
freshments were furnished by generous 
classmates, so that this part of the dinner 
was no expense to the class exchequer. 
We have never run these dinners with 
any formality, but an occasion like this 
was worthy of having George Rooney as 
toastmaster, and despite the disturbance 


from uncouth, possibly envious diners, 
George did a marvelous job with the 
introductions. 

First, Jack Dalton gave us a serious 
talk on the present Alumni Fund Cam¬ 
paign, stressing the undergraduate needs 
for the new facilities. He spoke also of 
the Institute's curricular expansions and 
the problems surrounding the disposal of 
the Boylston Street properties. It was 
indeed a pleasure to have Jack talk to us 
from the standpoint of his position as 
president of the Alumni Association, 
with his understanding of these vital 
Institute problems. — Herb Swift, al¬ 
ways loyal in coming down from New 
London, N.H., showed all the movies of 
the 20th reunion at Saybrook, plus the 
colored movies of the dinner in March, 
1936. It is really amusing to see oneself in 
movies. Herb supplemented these pictures 
with an artistic appeal to "Help Azel" 
with class dues. Because of the wives and 
families who read these notes, perhaps 
the less said about these pictures the 
better. 

When the very pertinent wisecracks 
subsided, we had a most unusual hour of 
delightful, mystifying, interesting en¬ 
tertainment by Bert Adams, former Presi¬ 
dent of the American Magicians Society. 
He gave us a magic show, and superla¬ 
tives fail me to tell you properly about 
this show. Bert began with some ele¬ 
mentary tricks, which certainly put us in 
a very receptive frame of mind, and then 
went on to mystify us completely with 
some startling performances. There was 
none of the familiar rabbit-in-the-hat or 
mechanical-contrivance tricks but the 
real deception of the eye and the mind. 
The most complimentary tribute to Bert 
is that upon the completion of his show 
we all remained silent, overwhelmed. 
After a burst of applause, Bert obliged us 
with an encore. 

These three events made an unusual 
and splendid program, and I am sure if we 
model our future dinners along these 
lines, we shall continue to hold the record 
of having the biggest and best class 
dinners held in Walker Memorial. Please, 
now, do two things: First, send your 
check to the Alumni Fund, and second, 
"Help Azel" with class notes. — Azel 
W. Mack, Secretary, 40 St. Paul Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 

1916 

Your Secretary had hoped to be able to 
report concerning many classmates who 
must be taking winter cruises or trips to 
Florida. Certainly the dearth of informa¬ 
tion would indicate that the majority 
are taking a midwinter vacarion. As a 
matter of fact, we do know that our 
Class Treasurer, Hovey Freeman, sailed on 
February 26 on board the S.S. Britannic 
for a winter cruise to South America. We 
understand this is his first real vacation in 
about ten years. Of course I do not know 
what he means by a "real vacation.” 
Hovey certainly looked happy, healthy, 
and prosperous at our last reunion. 
Incidentally, he has been elected to the 
Executive Committee of the M.I.T. 
Alumni Association. 
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Saul Makepeace of Providence, R.I., 
has found time enough to build himself a 
shore cottage on Buzzards Bay. Doubt¬ 
less he intends to invite many of his class¬ 
mates to a famous Rhode Island clambake 
sometime this summer. — Theron Cur¬ 
tis is still with his Providence bank, 
where we understand he has been given 
larger and greater responsibilities in the 
bank’s real estate department. — Cy 
Guething, who is with the Heald Ma¬ 
chine Company at Worcester, Mass., 
spent some time in Houston, Texas, early 
in February. While there he spent an 
evening with Kem Dean. The latter, as 
you know, is in the cotton trade and is 
very much concerned about the effect on 
his business of the recently enacted farm 
bill. 

Harold Gray, I find, is vice-president of 
the Benedict Manufacturing Company in 
East Syracuse, N.Y, He has been in his 
present work for about five years, in 
charge of the operations of a plant em¬ 
ploying about 200 people, making a line 
of plated silverware for the hotel and 
restaurant trade, which is largely hollow 
ware, as distinguished from flatware. 
Harold, by the way, has just been elected 
president of the M.I.T. Club of Central 
New York, with headquatters in Syra¬ 
cuse, which means that he has considera¬ 
ble responsibility for the Alumni Fund 
Drive in that part of the state. 

As these notes are vvritten, members of 
the Class may be interested to know that 
55 of our members have so far contributed 
to this fund. If you have not sent your 
check or filled out your pledge by the 
time you read this notice, please do so 
now.—^ James A. Burbank, Secretary, 
The Travelers Insurance Company, Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. Steven R. Berke, Associate 
Secretary, Coleman Brothers Corporation, 
245 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

1917 

From the Exonian of the Phillips Exe¬ 
ter Academy the Secretary learns: “Dr. 
Perry has announced that Mr. Philip 
Edwin Hulburd, Academy mathematics 
and mechanical drawing teacher, has 
been appointed chairman of the mathe¬ 
matics department. Mr. Hulburd, whose 
term begins in September, 1938, succeeds 
Mr. George H. Selleck, present head of 
the department, who will retire this 
June. 

“Mr. Hulburd was born in Cambridge, 
Vt., and received his early education in 
the Brookline, Mass., public schools and 
the Boston Latin School. In 1912, he 
entered Exeter, graduated in June, 1913, 
and entered M.I.T., where, in 1917, he 
received the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in architectural engineering. Two months 
after his graduation, he was commis¬ 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Coast 
Artillery. In October, 1917, he was com¬ 
missioned a first lieutenant, and in 
March, 1918, he became a captain in the 
Coast Artillery Corps. He also served 
with the American Expeditionary Forces 
until the end of the war. 

“In October, 1919, Mr. Hulburd was 
appointed instructor in mathematics in 
the Academy, and, in 1927, he also be¬ 


came instructor in mechanical drawing. 
Since 1925, he has been living in Went¬ 
worth Hall. Mr. Hulburd first taught in 
the Summer Session in 1923, and in the 
following eleven years served continu¬ 
ously. In the fall of 1936, he was ap¬ 
pointed chairman of the Summer Session 
faculty. Mr. Hulburd has been a member 
of the executive committee and the ad¬ 
missions committee of the Academy. He 
has been examiner in mathematics for the 
Secondary Education Board and member 
of the Committee of Review. With Mr. 
Butterfield, he is the author of Outline 
Course in Plane Trigonometry. The Pean 
of 1937 was dedicated to Mr. Hulburd 
and also the 1937-38 E book." 

Word has been received here of the 
engagement of Benjaman S. Wells of San 
Francisco to Miss Lucille Thomson of 
Berkeley, with the wedding planned for 
the early spring. — Philip Rowe was re¬ 
cently reelected president of the United 
States Shellac Importers Association, 
with headquarters in New York. 

Richard T. Whitney is now Western 
advertising manager of the Kedhook. 
The McCall Corporation, publishers of 
the Redbook MataX.ine, McCall's Magazine, 
Blue Book, and other periodicals, an¬ 
nounced on February 28 Fat’s appoint¬ 
ment with headquarters in the Palmolive 
Building in Chicago: “Although a native 
Chicagoan, Mr. Whitney has spent a 
great deal of his business life away from 
that city. In January, 1930, he joined 
Redbook Magazine, a few months after it 
had been purchased by the McCall 
Corporation. Since that time he has 
continuously served as a member of the 
advertising staff of this publication with 
headquarters in New York. Prior to his 
connection with Redbook and the McCall 
organization, Mr. Whitney was for five 
years advertising manager of the Hood 
Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Educated at the M.I.T., Mr. Whitney is a 
graduate of the Class of 1917. During the 
World War he served as a lieutenant in the 
United States Naval Aviation forces.”— 
Raymond Stevens, Secretary, 30 Charles 
River Road, Cambridge, Mass. Philip E. 
Hulburd, Assistant Secretary, Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H. 

1918 

Learning to run a slide rule was, for us, 
a little like swimming in a bog. With a 
twinge of distrust we verified, by fourth 
grade arithmetical processes, every move 
of the slide. By a nice exchange of courte¬ 
sies the slide rule now enjoys a heart¬ 
warming confidence, whereas . . . bur 
never mind that. Tom Brosnahan has 
made it possible to carry a slide rule in 
every pocket. Under the sumptuous letter¬ 
head of the distributing office of S.S. 
Kresge, he writes: “I am presenting you 
with an ’honest to goodness’ slide rule, 
which we sell for 25 cents. It will not 
arrive in an expensive case, and it will not 
have the white surface that is found on 
rules selling for six or seven dollars. 
However, I believe it is practical for gen¬ 
eral work, especially for students and 
others who can use the difference in cost 
to very good advantage. 


“The S.S. Kresge Company is the sole 
distributor, and the demand has been so 
great that the manufacturer has been un¬ 
able to keep up with it. Orders and re¬ 
orders have piled up and some stores have 
not yet received the first shipment. This 
is rather unusual during a period of re¬ 
cession. It is a case of 'he who produces a 
better value than his neighbor, even 
though it be only a mousetrap, will have 
a well-beaten path to his door.’ Price in 
this case is the dominant factor in the 
value, rather than appearance and fancy 
trimming. I thought you would be in¬ 
terested in this slide rule as an example of 
what can be offered to the public on the 
basis of mass production and economy in 
distribution." 

We have several comments to make in 
hushed tones: First, the financial social¬ 
izing of logarithmic scales is a real 
achievement and the instrument exactly 
the thing for hard use or instruction of 
the exuberant adolescent. We tried it. 
Second, we wonder whether Tom would 
have misquoted Emerson had he known 
that the more elegant original had been 
first uttered in the softening atmosphere 
of a lecture delivered by the Concord 
essayist before the ladies of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco in the 
spring of 1871. Third, Dr. Emerson 
clearly made an overhasty generalization, 
for no matter how good the trap, there 
will be no path unless (l) the world has 
need of catching mice, and (2) unless the 
world knows about your old trap. This 
last requirement prompts us to sing the 
praises of Tom’s 25-cent rule in lines, the 
sheer music of which should seduce you 
into forgetting that it is pure advertising. 

Now for a spasm of concentration on 
the reunion. Another edition of the 
“Eighteenth Amendment” is positively 
going to be published. So get out the 
memories of the last decade that you are 
saving like pressed flowers — sweet, 
cherished, and withered — write your 
letter, and send it (if you want a copy) 
to the Class Secretary with a check for 
two dollars. Better to write yourself 
than to trust what he will make up 
about you between now and the five 
o’clock whistle. 

The new edition of the Amendment is 
rumored to contain stories of who stole 
Charlie Cross’s handkerchief; how many 
of us earn over $50,CXX) a year; which 
class officers have never been arrested; 
whether or not anyone really did stick 
a thumbtack into Professor Currier’s 
wooden leg; how many classmates have 
shot giant pandas; how many of us have 
Chinese childten; and who’s ahead on his 
old-age pension payments. Rumor rides 
on every wind. 

We had hoped to make a breathless 
announcement in this issue of the dates 
and place of the reunion, but the com¬ 
mittee has not yet achieved that felicity 
of selection, which will leave us in a 
frenzy of anticipation. One difficulty is 
due to the exquisite pang of needing 
facilities for a crowd of over a hundred! 

We record with de^ regret the death 
on November 15 of George Hutchings, 
Jr., at St. Petersburg, Fla.—Whether 
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laden with loot or lares and penates, 
classmates are constantly on the move: 
Shorty Carr now receives his mail at 368 
Prospect Street, South Orange, N.J.; 
Harold Fitch at 74 Brookline Avenue, 
Albany, N.Y.; Bernard O. Pinkham, 130 
Woodland Avenue, Winnetka, Ill.; Sher¬ 
wood Taber, 824 Doan Drive, Burbank. 
Calif.; Edward N. Winslow, 16705 
Lomond Boulevard, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio (and, believe me, the coin has to 
shake painfully if you want to reside in 
that resplendent town!). — F. Alex¬ 
ander Maooun, Secretary, Room 5-117, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. Gretchen 
A. Palmer, Assistant Secretary, The 
Thomas School, The Wilson Road, 
Rowayton, Conn. 

1919 

Thanks to J. Henderson Butler we re¬ 
ceived the following interesting piece of 
class news from Columbus, Ohio: "R. R. 
Litehiser, chief engineer of tests of the 
Ohio State Highway Department, has 
announced his acceptance of the position 
of director of engineering of the New 
York State Crushed Stone Association at 
Albany, N.Y., on March 1. During the 
eight years Mr. Litehiser has been chief 
engineer of tests, the Ohio State High¬ 
way Testing Laboratory has assumed an 
outstanding position in its field. Mr. 
Litehiser is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, being presi¬ 
dent this year of the Central Ohio section 
of this society. He holds important 
committee assignments in the American 
Society for Testing Materials, Highway 
Research Board, and the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 
He is a member of the Ohio Society of 
Professional Engineers and past president 
of the Engineers Club of Columbus and of 
the Technology Club of Central Ohio. 
Mr. Litehiser also holds a major's com¬ 
mission in the 323d Field Artillery of the 
Organized Reserve.” 

On a recent trip to New York City your 
Secretary ran into W. H. Bassett, Jr. 
Bill is manager of the metallurgical 
development department of the Anaconda 
Wire and Cable Company at Hastings- 
on-Hudson and -was returning home from 
an engineering society meeting in New 
York City. We had a very interest¬ 
ing chat during the train ride out to 
Bronxville, where I was staying a few 
days with friends. On this same trip I 
bumped into A1 Reynolds sipping a cock¬ 
tail with Mrs. Reynolds at the Old Brass 
Rail in Times Square. I had not seen A1 
since graduation and spent a very pleasant 
few minutes recalling old times. He has 
been with the Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories since graduation. 

Due to being up to my ears in the con¬ 
siderable detail involved in forming my 
own company, for the purpose of be¬ 
coming a manufacturers' representative 
and also dealing in pyrometer supplies, I 
slipped up on sending in any notes last 
month. So if the next two or three 
months' notes appear below even the 
customary low standard (if such a thing 
is possible), you will know the reason. 
Incidentally, it wouldn't do any harm to 


send in news about yourself so that there 
would be something to go into the notes, 
as my psychic and literary powers are 
conspicuous by their absence. It will be 
out of the question for me to do any con¬ 
siderable amount of traveling about the 
country to permit personal interviews 
with members of the Class, pleasant and 
interesting as this proved to be in New 
York. ■— Arklay S. Richards, Secretary, 
26 Parker Street, Newton Center, Mass. 

1920 

As this issue of The Review goes to 
press, we receive tvord from Scottie 
Wells. After 12 years of married life, 
Scottie was almost incoherent with ex¬ 
citement about the arrival of his first 
child, a daughter, Barbara Bigelow 
Wells, born, according to Scottie, at 
eight minutes past nine p.m. , on Saturday, 
February 12 . Scottie says he thinks the 
New Deal ought to throw out all these 
unimportant projects and do something 
about the proper care of expectant 
fathers. Congratulatory missives may be 
addressed to 24 Pinecrest Road, Newton 
Center, Mass. 

I ran into Tony Anable in New York 
recently. He is as handsome and debonair 
as ever and is still running the sales pro¬ 
motion department for the Dorr Com¬ 
pany. Tony said that he saw Pete Ash 
and Phil 'Y'oung more or less regularly 
and used to see George Corcoran until he 
moved South. 

Leland Gilliatt has left the state of 
Maine and is back in Massachusetts, 
where his address is 81 Shirley Street, 
West Quincy. Ted Hobson has moved 
from Lowell to 125 Oxford Road, 
Newton Center, Mass. Lee Thomas is 
now with Economy Pumps, Inc., Hamil¬ 
ton, Ohio. Will Boyer is in San Antonio, 
Texas, at 368 Club Drive. George I. 
Brown has moved from Wabash to An¬ 
derson, Ind. Bill Ireland is in Detroit, at 
5734 Devonshire Street. Harold Seavey is 
now living at 124 Cedar Street, in Brain¬ 
tree, Mass. As far as I know, Harold is 
still in the upholstery business. Tom 
Orchard has moved from Worcester to 
Providence, where his address is 73 Sea 
View Avenue. 

Your Secretary gets over to the Insti¬ 
tute every week, as he is still conducting 
his course in advertising for Course XV 
graduate students and seniors. I can as¬ 
sure you that the quality of the bovs is 
holding up to a very high standard. 
Maybe they are not quite up to the boys 
of Course XV, 1920, who were, of course, 
far ahead of those in other Courses, in 
mental and social brilliance, but they 
come pretty close to it. — Harold 
Bugbee, Secretary, 7 Dartmouth Street, 
Winchester, Mass. 

1921 

We have it on good authority that the 
Institute has gone back to the soil and is 
teaching agriculture — at least our good 
authority states that that journal of 
eminence, the Boston Traveler, so reports. 
The way we got the story, a recent head¬ 
line told the waiting world that the 
Institute's "Department of Agriculture” 
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is being moved from Boston to Cam¬ 
bridge! The April 1 date of this issue is so 
appropriate for the story that we can't 
resist rushing it into print ahead of tall, 
dark, and handsome Clayt Grover, 1922’s 
live-wire scribe, who told us about it! 

You have all received another letter, 
showing the extent to which the Class 
has participated in the Alumni Fund 
Drive. May we add our sincere thanks to 
those who have so splendidly endorsed 
the Institute's program. Those who have 
not yet sent in pledge cards are earnestly 
asked to do so now. Let's do our share in 
providing the worth-while new facilities 
which are so urgently needed. Won't you 
be as generous as you can and as prompt 
as possible in reporting to Cambridge 
what you will contribute? Don't wait — 
dig out that card at once and mail it 
today! 

Via Dan Harvey and Ray St. Laurent, 
we learn that Jack Kendall is now mana¬ 
ger of the Bekins Van Lines, Inc., with 
main offices at 1335 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Jack says that 
Stuie Nixon has given him such a swell 
report on our 1936 reunion that he is 
planning now to be among those present 
at the Tremendous Twentieth in 1941. 
Dan drove to the Coast last year and just 
missed seeing Jack, who was in his usual 
form, running a convention of his com¬ 
pany's representatives in Fresno! 

In a recent issue we announced the en¬ 
gagement of Charlie Pool, chief engineer 
and chemist of the Rhode Island Public 
Health Commission, Providence, R.I. 
Comes now a most welcome communica¬ 
tion: "Mrs. Edwin Cyrus Hopkins an¬ 
nounces the marriage of her daughter, 
Ella Lavina, to Mr. Charles Lundy Pool 
on Saturday, January eighth, Greenfield, 
New Hampshire.” Heartiest congratula¬ 
tions! — It was with deepest regret that 
we read in the February issue of The Re¬ 
view of the passing of Donald Atherton 
Robbins on December 29. To date no de¬ 
tails have been received from the Alumni 
Office. Don was sales engineer for the 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation of Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. He was 39 years old and a 
native of Brookline, Mass., where he 
prepared for the Institute at Brookline 
High School. A graduate of Course II, 
Don was a member of Theta Chi and was 
active in undergraduate circles, including 
the Mechanical Engineering Society, 
Technology Athletic Club, track team, 
cross-country team, and Tech Show. On 
behalf of the Class we extend sincere 
sympathy to his family. 

Eight of the Class were present at the 
February smoker of the M.I.T. Club of 
Northern New Jersey: Max Burckett, Bill 
Emery, Sumner Hayward, Gene Kennedy, 
Fred Kowarsky, Bob Lockwood, Ralph 
■VVetsten, and Cac Clarke. Ralph was a 
member of the committee in charge of the 
meeting and also helped to furnish the 
musical program, while Sumner was one 
of the victims of the prestidigitator's 
machinations. Pip Coffin is on the com¬ 
mittee arranging the April banquet. 

Does anyone know the whereabouts of 
the classmates whose last known ad¬ 
dresses follow? If so, please notify the 
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Register of Former Students at M.I.T., 
so that returned mail can be forwarded to 
these men; Herman Broockmann, I, 
Church Street, Richmond Hill, Long 
Island, N.y.; Herman F. Finch, II, 12 
Tip Top Street, Brighton, Mass.; Max 
Goldberg, VI, 118 Acushnet Avenue, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Recent changes of address include: 
Albert B. Alsos, XIII, 908 Carpenter 
Street, Brunswick, Ga.; Charles A. Cas¬ 
sell, III, 5303 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Joseph H. Guild, I, Salem, N.Y.; 
Thomas F. Hickey, II, 49 Julian Street, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Fred R. Kingman, 
Box 4277, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert E. 
Manley, X, 537 Palisade Avenue, Yonk¬ 
ers, N.Y.; Rollin F. Officer, XV, care of 
Mrs. Stanley C. Sears, 2230 California 
Street, Washington, D.C.;John W. Scott, 
I, 415 Cobbs Hill Drive. Rochester, 
N.Y.; Harry Victor, IX-B, 135 West 79th 
Street, New York City. 

Please don’t forget to return that 
Alumni Fund pledge card. And don’t let 
the recession take its toll in the class 
notes section; we need your news to stay 
in the parade. Write now! — Raymond 
A. St. Laurent, Secretary, Rogers Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Manchester, 
Conn. Carole A. Clarke, Assistant 
Secretary, 10 University Avenue, Chatham, 

N.J. 

1922 

Chicago forges ahead with a class or¬ 
ganization to promote frequent local re¬ 
unions, to act as hosts to visiting class 
celebrities, and to convene for any other 
convivial purpose. At the initial meeting 
in November, the following officers were 
elected; President, A1 Browning; Vice- 
President, Tom Alder; Treasurer, Ab 
Johnson; Secretary, Fred Burt. Others in 
attendance were William Bainbridge, 
Charles Brantingham, Ray Ellis, Albert 
Houston, Charles Pope, Jr., Robert Kahn, 
Edwin D. Martin, Roger McMullen, Jr., 
Felton Metcalf, James Norton, Harry 
Pearson, Conrad Ronneberg, and Bertram 
Weber. More power to the Chicago gang. 
Why not the same thing in some of the 
other larger centers? 

Karl L. Wildes has temporarily for¬ 
saken his duties at the Institute to lecture 
at National Tsing Hua University in 
Peiping, China. He and Mrs. Wildes jour¬ 
neyed to Peiping via Europe and Russia 
and plan a transpacific return next Au¬ 
gust. We hope Karl will give us ample 
notice in the event it becomes necessary to 
send an armed contingent of the Class to 
China to get them safely back to the 
United States. 

A letter to Professor Locke’96 from 
George Buttler, Jr., Ill, tells of various 
ups and downs during the past few years 
in Mexico. In 1930 he was superintendent 
of the Jimulco mines with an interest in 
the profits. He was on easy street, bought 
a house in Torreon, and the depression did 
not mean anything to him. Three boys 
were born during this period and they are 
now in private school in Torreon. The 
Jimulco mines shut down in 1931, and, 
after that, Buttler went into partnership 
in the business of drilling wells. This was 


very profitable at the start but later on 
was about an even break and finally went 
on the rocks. Buttler spent five months as 
superintendent at the Ahumada mines in 
Chihuahua, but the financial situation 
there became too bad, and he moved to 
Velardena, where he took a sublease on 
the San Mateo mine. This is giving him 
plenty to do. The prospects look encour¬ 
aging, but he says he is having plenty of 
fun, and success is not absolutely assured. 

We learned with regret of the death of 
Walter Driscoll, XV, following a heart 
attack in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on Janu¬ 
ary 30. Walt was on a cruise to restore his 
health, accompanied by Mrs. Driscoll. 
He was vice-president of the Northwest 
Paper Company, Cloquet, Minn., and a 
life member of the Alumni Association. 
We extend the sincere condolences of the 
Class to his family. 

The Boston newspapers in October car¬ 
ried news of the engagement of Christian 
Bertelsem, XIII, to Miss Ocea Lylye 
Cameron of Dedham. — At the time of 
writing these notes, 143 of our Class have 
contributed nearly $8,000 to the Alumni 
Gymnasium Fund. It is going to take 
added effort from all of us to put 1922 out 
in front. Let each who reads this notice 
make sure that he has sent in his pledge 
and then take the responsibility on behalf 
of the Class and of the Institute to get 
someone else to do likewise. — Assistant 
Secretaries, please observe that recession 
or no recession more and bigger news 
from the class districts is the order of the 
day. — Clayton D. Grover, Secretary, 
Whitehead Metal Products Company of 
New York, Inc., 304 Hudson Street, New 
York, N.Y.—C. Yardley Chittick, 
Assistant Secretary, 77 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1923 

The Boston Evening Transcript carried, 
in January, the announcement of the en¬ 
gagement of Mason Dix Harris, XIII-A, 
to Miss Zaydee Dejonge, art teacher of 
Fitchburg, Mass. Harris came to Tech¬ 
nology for postgraduate work from the 
United States Naval Academy, where he 
was crew captain. After leaving the Navy 
in 1926, he went to the oil fields of Okla¬ 
homa, and is now with the Tide Water 
Pipe Company, Ltd., of New York City. 

Jack Keck, X-B, reports a goodly dele¬ 
gation of 1923 men among those present 
at a smoker of the M.I.T. Club of North¬ 
ern New Jersey on February 9. In addition 
to himself, he states that the following 
were present from ’23: T. H. Bovd, XIII; 
C. V. Chamberlin, IV; W. S. LaLonde, 
Jr., I; William J. Lutz, II; Miles Penny- 
backer, VI-A; C. E. Roche, V; E. J. 
Thimme, VI; L. L. Tremaine, II; and 
H. J. Verner, 11. 

I recently had occasion to take to task 
one of those on the foregoing list: Miles 
Pennybacker. I told him I felt that in 
some particular he must have failed to 
take advantage of the more than 40 years 
of experience of the organization for 
which I work (the National Fire Protec¬ 
tion Association). Miles had a fire re¬ 
cently and now his business (Voltarc 
Tubes, Inc.) is in new quarters at 21 


Beach Street, Newark. He kicks in the 
following advertising in a recent letter: 
”In addition to our electrodes for neon 
signs, we now make a complete line of 
rare gases and are about to bring out a 
line of tubes coated with fluorescent ma¬ 
terial to take advantage of the ultraviolet 
in the mercury spectrum.” 

Bill Cauldwell, XV, writes from New 
York, that he is with the Department of 
Public Welfare, where, as employment 
manager, he says he is supposed to give 
out jobs. His young hopeful. Bill Junior, 
aged 12 years, is practicing for the Tech 
tennis team, and may, for all I can tell 
from Bill’s report, be beating the pants 
off the old man at the game, since the lat¬ 
ter reports that his own game has fallen 
off so that now he is doing well to play a 
full set under the noonday sun. 

Miles Pennybacker (bet you thought I 
was all through with him for this month) 
also reported that the ’23-’24 annual dance 
of the New York group was scheduled for 
the Hotel Taft on February 11. Further¬ 
more, he is one of many who have said 
that they were looking forward to the 
15th reunion. 

Our President has been in correspon¬ 
dence with your Secretary and has de¬ 
cided that there ought to be a reunion — 
if he can get someone else to run it — pref¬ 
erably someone in Boston. And your 
Secretary expects to write back to Bob 
Shaw shortly telling him that he thinks 
the President ought to run the reunion. 
So, if the project doesn’t fall between 
these strenuous efforts to pass the buck, 
there will be some announcement issued 
in due course. — Horatio L. Bond, Sec¬ 
retary, 18 Jefferson Road, South Braintree, 
Mass. James A. Pennypacker, Assistant 
Secretary, 96 Monroe Road, Quincy, Mass. 

1924 

From Los Angeles this month comes 
word of the election of Bill Robinson as 
president of the Technology Club of 
Southern California and also as chairman 
of the Alumni Fund Committee for that 
area. Both of these jobs bring him the 
congratulations and good wishes of the 
rest of the Class. Many other members are 
also active on the West Coast, including 
Sam Graham, who is city engineer for 
Sierra Madre; Rock Hereford, financier 
with the Pacific Finance Corporation of 
California; Phil Herrick, a leading whole¬ 
sale drug specialist; Royce Greatwood, 
recently back from the Orient and now 
representative of the Union Oil Company 
of California; and Archie Carothers, 
Harold Clarke, Fran Jenkins, and others, 
who are regular attendants at club 
functions. 

Si Simonds, still traveling the globe 
with the Dollar Line, has come through 
with a sterling idea for the 15 th reunion, 
which we’d almost forgotten is due to 
arrive in 1939. Si’s idea is that members of 
the Class who have 16-millimeter movie 
cameras should get pictures of as many 
classmates as possible, so that they may 
be combined for the reunion. To start the 
ball rolling. Si already has shots of Bill 
Robinson and Archie Carothers, taken in 
Los Angeles, of Harold Young at San 
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Francisco, Joe Young at Shanghai, and a 
few more. It sounds like a grand idea, and 
the Secretary will be glad to receive any 
shots for splicing into a reunion film. 

As a front-rank contender for the title 
of head of the largest family, we believe 
Paul Cardinal should be in line for some 
sort of reunion prize, for Paul has just 
written to announce the arrival, on Feb¬ 
ruary 6, of a baby girl. Added to Paul’s 
previous acquisitions, that makes a round 
half dozen, evenly divided. Are there 
other contenders for a prize? 

Bill Correale reports on the annual din¬ 
ner dance at the Hotel Taft in New York, 
attended by himself, Anatole Gruehr, 
George Arapakis, Gordon Harvey, MaJ- 
colm MacNaught, Perry Maynard, Ro¬ 
land Black, Nathan Schooler, Ike Brim- 
berg, Frank Hecht, and Bill Sturdy. 
Perry Maynard, we hear, has been trans¬ 
ferred to Detroit for an extended period. 

At an Alumni Fund Smoker held at the 
University Club in Boston on February 
24, the Secretary enjoyed an evening with 
George Knight, Chick Kane, Herb 
Stewart, and George Neitlich — all 
members of the Boston committee. — 
Francis A. Barrett, General Secretary, 50 
Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 

1925 

By various methods a few notes of in¬ 
terest have been gathered during the past 
month. Direct correspondence from mem¬ 
bers of the Class has been almost nil since 
the first of the year, despite the fact that 
your Secretary has written quite a number 
of letters following up the class letter of 
last October. Certainly there must be 
some class spirit still alive among you. 
H ow about a little cooperation in keeping 

1925 in this column. 

There are two weddings to report: On 
January 29, Louis Long, Jr., X-A, was 
married to Miss Helena Thompson, 
daughter of Mrs. Henry S. Thompson of 
Fairhaven Hill, Concord, Mass. The 
wedding took place at four o’clock in the 
Leslie Lindsey Memorial Chapel of Em¬ 
manuel Church in Boston. Rev. Arthur 
Lee Kinsolving of Trinity Church per¬ 
formed the ceremony. A reception was 
held at the home of the bride’s uncle and 
aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. Bradleeat 
211 Beacon Street. Following their wed¬ 
ding trip, the couple will make their 
home in Cambridge. — George VV. Hum¬ 
phrey, VI, of Louisville, Ky., was married 
on February 22 to Miss Harriet Talcott 
Clark, daughter of Mrs. Talcott H. Clark 
of Garden City, Long Island. The wed¬ 
ding ceremony took place at the Church 
of the Ascension, New York City. 

The New York Times of February 17 
carried a picture of the world’s largest 
atom smasher now under construction at 
Harvard University and showed one of 
the men in charge of this work, Kenneth 
T. Bainbridge, VI-A, assistant professor 
of physics. This ICXl-ton cyclotron is de¬ 
signed to permit the most precise calcula¬ 
tion ever made of the forces released by 
atomic disintegration. It is probable that 
the cyclotron will be put into operation 
by early summer, and it is expected to 
generate about 8,000,000 volts. Working 


with Dr. Bainbridge at Harvard are other 
members of the physics staff and of the de¬ 
partment of communication engineering. 

Edward B. Jennings, III, was one of 
many Technology Alumni encountered at 
the annual meeting of the American In¬ 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En¬ 
gineers held in New York, February 14 to 
17. This was the first time I had seen 
Jennings since 1925, and in that time he 
has covered a great deal of territory as a 
geologist and mining engineer. Since 1931 
he has been associated with the Universal 
Exploration Company, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation. With 
this company he has been on a variety of 
jobs, including geological examination, 
mine examination, drilling projects, and 
any other thing pertaining to mining, 
metallurgy, or geology on which his com- 
any desired a report. At the present time 
e is working in the northwestern portion 
of New York State and with his wife and 
family is residing in Gouverneur, N.Y. 

A brief note from J. G. Creveling, XII, 
informs me that since his return from 
Bolivia, he is living in Birmingham, Ala. 
— A number of brief items concerning 
members of the Class have been brought 
to my attention; Richard M. Wick, X, of 
the United States Bureau of Standards, is 
at the Naval Aircraft Factory in Phila¬ 
delphia; Theodore M. Kuss, I, who has 
been located at Balboa, Canal Zone, is 
back in the States, living in San Fran¬ 
cisco; Ellsworth S. Gray, II, professor of 
mechanical engineering at the University 
of Missouri, has returned to Columbia, 
Mo., aftera sojourn at Purdue University; 
W. Philip Goembel, aeronautical engi¬ 
neering, who at last reports was at Chip¬ 
pewa Lake, Ohio, now informs us he is in 
Baltimore, Md.; Nelson Luiz do Rego, 
XV, for whom we have had no address 
for several years, turns up at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. — A rather belated announce¬ 
ment has just reached me of the death of 
Arthur C. Perrin on December 19,1936, at 
Fort Sam Houston in Texas. 

Ken Lucas, I, reports that he has not 
heard from other members of the Course 
but, instead, begs leave to submit some 
news about himself: He has finally left 
the state of single blessedness(?). The 
wedding took place on February 14 in 
Reading. (Note romantic date.) The 
bride was Miss Doris Demars of Reading. 
Ken also reports that he has gone into the 
map business. He is putting out a line of 
maps of a number of the cities in and 
around Boston, and is marketing them by 
direct mail advertising. 

From Hollis Ware: “The other day I 
met James Trj'on [the Institute’s former 
director of admissions], who is a neighbor 
of mine here in Medford, and he told me 
that Dick Tryon, II, his son, was in town 
for two or three days. As I had not seen 
Dick since graduation, I at once arranged 
to drop in and have a talk with him. Dick 
has been married for about ten years, and 
he and his wife have two boys, Richard, 
Jr., and David. Dick is connected with the 
technical service division of the Standard 
Oil of NewJersejr. He warned me that the 
title of the division is misleading, and 
suggested that an explanation would be 


helpful. As now constituted its work is 
on the economic justification for improve¬ 
ment in refinery equipment. He makes his 
home at 250 Canterbury Road, Westfield, 
N.J. We had a great time comparing notes 
and explaining our respective jobs to each 
other. Dr. Tryon was an interested lis¬ 
tener and helped to make the visit enjoy¬ 
able. Dick is an honorary secretary of the 
M.I.T. Club of Northern New Jersey. He 
comes to Tech for his company each year, 
to talk to seniors about jobs. 

“By the way, there was a little mistake 
in a recent issue of our class notes. Your 
Assistant Secretary’s latest acquisition, 
Anne Charlotte, was his fourth, not 
third, child.” —F. Leroy Foster, Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, Room 6-202, M.I.T. Hollis 
F. Ware, Assistant Secretary, 17 Green 
Road, Medford, Mass. 

1926 

We nominate for captain of our insur¬ 
ance team, I. Austin Kelly, 3d (remember 
the Kelly brothers?), who has just been 
presented with a cup, awarded by the di¬ 
rectors of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur¬ 
ance Company for leading, during the 
second consecutive year, the entire field 
force of the company. “This record," it 
was announced, “is not only for volume 
of business reported, but it also represents 
progress and requiring unusual knowledge 
of the fundamentals and unique ability to 
serve clients.” After leaving Tech, Austin 
did graduate work at both Harvard and 
Oxford and was in the building construc¬ 
tion business until 1933, which evidently 
was a mistake in view of his astonishing 
record in insurance. The first year he went 
with Phoenix Mutual he placed fifth, the 
second year he was fourth, and the last 
two years, as reported, he has been first. 
That, gentlemen, is a record to shoot at! 

Of further interest in the Kelly saga is 
the fact that Hump Barry, who was also 
until recently in a firm connected with 
the building construction industry, has 
become an associate of Austin’s in his 
White Plains, N.Y., office. He will 
specialize in life insurance trusts, business 
insurance, and taxation, cooperating with 
attorneys, cost accountants, and banks 
throughout Westchester County and New 
York. Thus do mining and mechanical 
engineers, by way of building construc¬ 
tion, become prominent insurance men. 

Bill Sessions, who is a patent attorney, 
with Richey and Watts in Cleveland, 
Ohio, is secretary of the M.I.T. Associa¬ 
tion of Cleveland. — Horace McM. Bush 
is with Draper, WTlliams and Company, 
members of the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change, in their Boston office. — Leo 
Teplow, another one of our patent at¬ 
torneys, recently had an article on trade¬ 
marks in the Allis-Chalmers Electrical 
Review, a magazine published by the com¬ 
pany for which he works. 

The 1938 nuptial parade has begun with 
one engagement and two weddings in 
February. The engagement was George 
W. Breck's to Miss Elizabeth Geer of 
Manhasset, L.I. The weddings were 
Herbert T. Creedon’s to Miss Anna Mur¬ 
ray of Pelham, N.Y., and Francis Walsh’s 
to Miss Frances Connor of Somerville. 
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At the Technology Smoker in late Feb¬ 
ruary in Boston the following members 
of the Class were present; Haskell, Ken 
Billings, Levis, McNeil, Flint Taylor 
(assistant chairman, Boston Alumni 
Fund Committee), George Smith, Valen¬ 
tine, Dean, Elton Staples, Wilbur, Bush, 
Abe White, Rufus Briggs, Killian. The 
majority of this group met for dinner be¬ 
forehand, where Elton Staples arranged 
for the final steps of our Fund Campaign. 
Elton has done a magnificent job for 
the Class in the Boston area. Featured at 
the smoker was a fencing exhibition, of 
which Joe Levis was the stellar performer, 
through whose influence it was possible 
to bring together all but one of the major 
fencers in the United States. In charge of 
the smoker was Ken Billings who, to¬ 
gether with Flint Taylor, handled the 
affair in good 1926 style. — J. Rhyne 
Killian, Jr., General Secretary, Room 
11-203, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1931 

The Polytechnic College of Engineer¬ 
ing, Oakland, Calif., has announced an 
important new addition to the faculty in 
the person of Francis D. Matthews, who 
has joined the teaching staff as a profes¬ 
sor in the mechanical engineering de¬ 
partment. — The General Electric offi¬ 
cials announced recently that Samuel R. 
Puffer of Lynn has been appointed design¬ 
ing engineer of the airplane supercharger 
department of the Lynn General Electric 
Company. Puffer succeeds Sanford A. 
Moss (father of Sanford A. Moss, Jr.), 
known as the father of the airplane su¬ 
percharger, who retired recently. 

C. E. Locke'96 brings us the news of 
the marriage of G. Hugh Vivian to Miss 
Joan Lang on December 4. The wedding 
took place at Sarnia, Looe, Cornwall, 
England. Another announcement brought 
to our attention through the columns of 
the Boston Globe is that of the engage¬ 
ment of Miss Janet Porter of Waterbury, 
Conn., to Lawrence B. Barnard. Larry 
and Miss Porter will be wed next sum¬ 
mer. 

Willis Fleisher, Jr., crashes through 
with the following bit: "Fve just been 
waiting to write until Fd have some real 
news for the class column. It arrived on 
the morning of January 16, a son, John, 
weighing in at six pounds, 15 ounces. 
We've been living at 7741 Mill Road, 
Elkins Park, Pa., since September. We 
bought the bouse so as to have room for 
the added attraction. I've been working 
as assistant general manager for the 
H-B Instrument Company for the last 
four years and will be glad to hear from 
any members of the Class who happen to 
be in the neighborhood. Saw Bob Lead- 
better at a Tech club meeting in Wilming¬ 
ton almost a year ago and sold a ther¬ 
mometer to Leon Kolker, who was start¬ 
ing his own chemical company near New 
York. Haven't heard or seen anything of 
any other class members, though I'd like 
to hear if any of them happen to land in 
town.” — Congratulations to Bill and 
Mrs. Fleisher on the "real news.” Just to 
see how it would look in print, let's say, 
Mr. John Fleisher, M.I.T. Class of '58. 


Many thanks for your letter. Bill. Maybe 
it will inspire more of the proud papas of 
'31 to write. — Benjamin W. Stever- 
MAN, General Secretary, 11 Glenland Road, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

1933 

Yours truly deems it wise to advise you 
that two months from the day you receive 
this issue you had better start thinking 
about packing your bags for our five-year 
reunion. By this time you have probably 
received notice of the program. Why not 
plan to be with us! 

We have only one announcement from 
the society columns this month: the mar¬ 
riage of James Peter Warbasse, Jr., to 
Miss Gertrude Benjamin. Warbasse at¬ 
tended Sheffield, Tech, and Yale; he re¬ 
ceived his doctor's degree from Long 
Island College of Medicine in 1935; fol¬ 
lowing his internship at the Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital, he is attending the 
graduate school of medicine at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania. — Had a letter 
the other day from John Longley, who is 
with the Telephone Company in Albany. 
He reports that he has been doing a lot 
of skiing and skating this winter and 
helping with an evening school in 
Schenectady. 

Mai Mayer, as you probably know, is 
now in New York. He received a couple of 
letters from some of the fellows in 
Course IX, and forwarded a card he re¬ 
ceived from Paul Gerhard, who is with 
the E. G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
in Philadelphia; "Building lightweight 
trains. No mate to the ship; the crew 
hasn't been signed on yet.” — From W. 
W. Laird, Jr., of Wilmington, Del. 
(forwarded by Mai): "Following gradu¬ 
ation I took several months off before 
settling down to work and traveled to 
the West Coast through South America, 
through Rio de Janeiro, and another trip 
touring England in a very ramshackle 
Willys-Knight. Went to work for the E. 
1. du Pont de Nemours and Company at 
the dye works in Deepw'ater Point, N.J., 
in January, 1935. Remained there for a 
little over a year, working on the devel¬ 
opment of Neoprene, night shift. Ouch! 
Between times took graduate work at 
Penn in organic chemistry, which I had 
not touched on at M.I.T. I am now in 
Wilmington, still with the Du Pont Com¬ 
pany, working at accounting. (In case 
you don't know about the joys of warm¬ 
ing a chair and punching a machine all 
day, please refer to me. I can give you 
explicit information.) 

"Married a Wilmington girl who was 
at high school with me. We live just out¬ 
side of town, in an old house which we 
reconstructed two years ago. Hobbies: 
eating and sleeping. Waistline on the in¬ 
crease. Last vacation: to Bermuda, where 
we nearly froze to death.” — Thanks for 
your notes. Chick and Paul; it surely is 
good to hear what you have been doing. 

A couple of weeks ago I received a 
change of address notice from the Insti¬ 
tute, telling me that Dick Fossett had 
moved from Cincinnati to Long Beach, 
Calif., and I was sure there was a story 
behind it. Here is Dick's answer to my 
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letter inquiring about his move: "I doubt 
if my transfer will be of interest to any¬ 
one. The former production supervisor for 
the company here at Long Beach left the 
company on January 1, and since I hap¬ 
pened to be close at hand in the general 
offices, I was offered the chance to come 
out and make sunny California my home 
for a while. Of course I literally jumped 
at the chance, and so here we are. Procter 
and Gamble is noted for quick moves for 
its employees, but I never realized that a 
move could be quite so fast. We packed 
up and left Cincinnati on one-day notice. 
It was a wonderful trip out, though. We 
drove and had the novel experience of be¬ 
ing on the rim of the Grand Canyon on 
New Year's Eve. This is all new country 
to me, and we are having the time of our 
lives sightseeing and marveling at the 
climate.” —Just got this fellow moving 
east from Kansas City to Cincinnati and 
now he takes a jump to California; we'll 
never see him now. However, thanks for 
your letter, Dick, and let's hear more 
about your work. 

On January 31, Charlie Buchanan died 
very suddenly from, as I understand, 
blood poisoning which set in after a face 
infection. Charlie's death surely came as 
an extreme shock to some of us here in 
New York who were his fraternity 
brothers. I am sure you all join me in ex¬ 
tending the Class's sympathy to Charlie's 
folks. 

Now we'll finish the way we began: 
Don't forget the first week-end in June! 
— George Henning, Jr., General Secre¬ 
tary, Belmont Smelting and Refining 
Works, Inc., 330 Belmont Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Robert M. Kimball, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 3-108, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1934 

Although the influx of letters from the 
members of our Class during the last 
month has not presented any serious prob¬ 
lem to the post office department, I have 
received a few which I think will be of 
interest to all of us. Herbert Andrews 
writes that he is working as assistant to 
Luis de Florez'll of the De Florez Engi¬ 
neering Company of consulting engineers 
in New York. They specialize in aeronau¬ 
tical and petroleum refining problems. 
From what Herbert says, the job requires 
constant study to keep up to date on the 
latest kinks in order to keep one jump 
ahead of the game. It looks as though 
Herbert has got something there. 

From Brad Ellenwood, Jr., I have re¬ 
ceived quite a bit of information about 
some of the members of Course XVII. 
Frank Cosgrove is working for the Met¬ 
ropolitan Water Commission. Brad says 
that despite his title of junior engineering 
aide he is quite evidently running the 
Quobbin Dam project in "Ware, Mass. He 
is doing concrete sampling and testing, 
taking samples of earth fill, and keeping 
cost data as side lines to his executive 
duties. It looks as though Frank has a 
dam nice job. Andy Anderson is working 
on an apartment building in. New York 
for the Turner Construction Company. 
Joe Fishman is with the Priggen Steel 
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Buildings Company in Cambridge, Mass. 
He is doing design, estimating, construc¬ 
tion supervision, detailing and produc¬ 
tion supervision, and about anything else 
that requires the ability of a good engi¬ 
neer. I wonder if Joe plays with a Meccano 
set in his spare time? Jack Platt is work¬ 
ing with the Platt Construction Company 
of Boston. They are responsible for the 
new theater that has just been finished in 
West Newton. Bob M. Becker is field 
superintendent for a contracting firm in 
Boston. Brad himself is inspector on the 
construction of the new $850,000 Welles¬ 
ley Senior High School. The building is a 
W.P.A. project, but Brad is employed by 
the town of Wellesley. Brad wants to 
know if anyone has heard what has be¬ 
come of Bert Summers, Vin Rother, and 
Sam Crew. I guess a lot of us would be in¬ 
terested to know; so if anyone .has any 
clues, drop me a line. 

In a letter from Frank H. Moore, Jr., he 
says he is now working on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad electrification. Of the 
project that is being carried forward at 
present, the main line from Paoli to 
Harrisburg has already been completed 
and is in revenue service. The Trenton 
cut-off is being pushed rapidly through to 
completion. Frank’s position seems to be 
that of righthand man to the general fore¬ 
man in charge of catenary construction. 
Last June 19, Frank was married to Miss 
Elsie P. Eliason, formerly of Middletown, 
Del. The couple planned a honeymoon in 
Europe, but two days after the wedding 
the bride developed appendicitis and had 
to spend the next few weeks in the hos¬ 
pital for a repair job. However, as soon as 
the Pennsylvania electrification is com¬ 
pleted next spring, Mr. and Mrs. Moore 
will continue with their postponed trip 
on the S.S. Excambion. 

From the Midwest we get the news 
that George E. Merryweather has been 
elected treasurer of the M.I.T. Associa¬ 
tion of Cleveland. This seems to indicate 
that George is continuing the same active 
interests in M.I.T. affairs that he showed 
while he was at Tech. From still farther 
west we hear that Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. 
Milliken, Jr., who are in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, had a visit from the stork on Janu¬ 
ary 15 and were presented with a future 
Tech man, Frank R. Milliken, 3d. 

The following are a few engagements: 
Roland Boucher has captured the hand of 
Miss Dorothea Hiltz, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Roy Hiltz of Brookline. The 
wedding will take place in June. Tubby 
Thayer is planning to take the fatal step 
with Miss Eleanor Constantinides, daugh¬ 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. Charles L. Constan¬ 
tinides of Rutherford, N.J. Ray Kenney is 
fixin’ to marry Miss Dorothy May An¬ 
drews, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
H. Andrews of Watertown. 

Radio Hisamoto broke into the news 
the other day, when he took the com¬ 
petitive examinations for the application 
as radio operator for the Somerville 
Police Radio Station, WPEH, and came 
out top man on the list. Radio has been 
an amateur for more than ten years and 
had the distinction of being the first man 
ever to transmit signals on a wavelength 


of ten meters from Honolulu to the east¬ 
ern part of the United States. 

I hope, now that the ice has been 
broken on this letter-writing situation, 
you fellows will continue to keep them 
coming full of news. It is, oh, so easy, 
once you get down to writing. If you 
don’t believe it, try it and see. — John 
G. Callan, Jr., General Secretary, 24 
Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. Robert 
C. Becker, Assistant Secretary, South 
American EJevelopment Company, Apar- 
tado 655, Guayaquil, Ecuador, S.A. 

1935 

It is only two months now until Alumni 
Day. I expect that quite a few of you will 
be trekking back to the Institute to enjoy 
the opportunity of dishing it out with 
some of the boys. During the day the fel¬ 
lows will be pretty widely scattered, so 
that it seems desirable to have a definite 
place to meet. After due and weighty 
consideration. Stocky and I decided to 
designate the University Club as the 
place and 5:30 p.m., June 6 , as the time. 
■There, we can all partake of certain bev¬ 
erages and swap stories before the Alumni 
Dinner. It will be on a strictly cash basis 

— pay for what you want — so those of 
you who are on the water wagon need 
have no fears of the expense. Incidentally, 
if for any reason you do not plan to at¬ 
tend the Alumni Dinner this year, be sure 
to show up at the University Club any¬ 
way to renew old acquaintances. I’ll not 
burden you with any more details of 
Alumni Day, as they will be published in 
The Review in due course. 

The marriage notes seem to be dwin¬ 
dling. Can it be that we are reaching the 
saturation point? Here is the crop for this 
time: Fred Travers and Elinor Talbot are 
engaged. According to my records, Fred 
is carrying on analyses and tests for the 
Plymouth Cordage Company in Plym¬ 
outh, Mass. — Bill Weems and Hazel 
Rood of Hartford have announced their 
intentions. Bill received his master’s in 
’35 and is now teaching at the Georgia 
Tech School of Aeronautics in Atlanta. 

— Brydon Greene and Virginia Hitch¬ 
cock were married January 3. Some of you 
will remember that Brydon was with us 
the first two years at Tech. He subse¬ 
quently received his degree at the Yale 
&hool of Architecture. — Mort Rosen¬ 
baum and Lorraine Schiller were married 
February 12. My files indicate that Mort 
is with Consolidated Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion in San Diego. — Next classmate to 
fall victim to the wiles of the fait sex is 
Link Paige, who married Kay Taylor of 
Poughkeepsie last February. Link is with 
Congoleum-Naitn, Inc., in their sales 
division. —Jack Ballard reports that 
Carbon and Mrs. Dubbs have a third 
member in the family. He also mentioned 
that Jack Du Ross and Elizabeth Sillet 
were married last June. Phil Johnston, 
Jack Burton, and Wes Loomis were on 
hand for the wedding. Jack is working 
for the Sherwin-Williams Company in 
Cleveland. 

Here are some miscellaneous bits of in¬ 
formation about some of the fellows: 
George Agnew has gone to Lima, Peru, to 


work for the Cia de Aviacion Faucett. 
Julian Bigelow is with the International 
Business Machines Corporation in Endi- 
cott, N.Y. Lloyd Clark is with Snider 
Packing Corporation in Rochester, N.Y. 
George Kessler is working at the Munici¬ 
pal Airport in Cleveland for American 
Airlines. Hart Livingston is now in New 
York City working for Babcock and Wil¬ 
cox. Howard Tatel is teaching in the de¬ 
partment of physics of Stanford Uni¬ 
versity. John Thorpe has been transferred 
to Louisville, Ky., by American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company. Utley 
Smith is doing time-study work for 
Johns-Manville in Manville, N.J. 

From Stocky we have a bit of news 
about Dave (]— faster) Buckwalter. Buck 
went to the Southwest a year ago to try 
to cure a case of sinus trouble. He worked 
for two months in Galveston on geophys¬ 
ical oil searching. However, the climate 
there was not all to be desired, so he made 
tracks for Arizona. As a side line (?) to his 
traveling about the wonders of the Grand 
Canyon, and so on, he spent two months 
working for the Union Oil Company. He 
then sang his way into the hearts of the 
powers that be in the American Potash 
and Chemical Company. He worked as a 
chemist at their plant just below Death 
Valley in the middle of the Mojave 
Desert. He traveled over 5,000 miles on 
his motorcycle, seeing the desert, moun¬ 
tains, and so on. Seems, though, that he 
tired of such a dull life, for in November 
Buck left for Los Angeles to look for a 
job, only to have the sinus raise Cain 
again. He returned to El Paso, Texas, 
where, at last writing, he hoped to get a 
job with either American Smelting and 
Refining or El Paso Natural Gas Com¬ 
pany. Guess Buck is still there, captivat¬ 
ing the adoration of the ladies with his 
remarkahle voice, which he spent two 
months training while in Los Angeles. 

Art Hamilton dropped me a line to give 
an account of his adventures. Early in 
1937 he was working for General Electric 
in Lynn on the layout of equipment and 
materials handling equipment for the 
alternating current motor department. 
He left there to join the Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolate Company, Inc., 
in Fulton, N.Y. The company manufac¬ 
tures all grades of cocoas and coatings, 
all Nestle products, as well as Runkel, 
which is a comparatively new product. 
Art started on the drafting board, doing 
odd bits of machine design, while learn¬ 
ing the ropes. The plant employs 1,200, in¬ 
cluding 125 in the engineering department. 
Last summer they started producing their 
latest big seller, ’’Puffed Chocolate,” and 
Art was kept on the run, working on 
the equipment required for production. 
At the end of October he was given the 
job of supervising the drafting and the 
clerks of the engineering office, in addi¬ 
tion to all the electrical engineering in the 
plant. ’’What a blow to a dyed-in-the- 
wool mechanical engineer,” to quote 
from Art’s letter. A short time ago he was 
placed in charge of engineering informa¬ 
tion to be passed on to the supervisors 
and was relieved of the supervisory du¬ 
ties. At the same time he has been reor- 
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ganizing all the office records, tracings, 
blueprints, catalogues, and so on, so that 
they may be found readily. 

Art had the following news to offer 
about others in the Class: Ben Beede is 
with the Foxboro Company in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, with the title of expert on 
controllers and recorders for paper mills. 
Bob Lindenmeyr is still with Westing- 
house X-Ray on Long Island. Charlie 
Rynd is with the National Broadcasting 
Company at Radio City. Rad Edmonds is 
still with Union Carbide and Carbon in 
Charleston, W. Va. Art is hoping that 
Jim Eng will drop in to see him soon. 
Take notice, Jim. 

Here is one of those amusing epistles 
from Jim Casale: "Everything in this 
world seems to have some regular se¬ 
quence, some rhythm. Praise be the Lord! 
The angle of refraction is equal to the 
angle of incidence! Or something like 
that. Everything, including alumni con¬ 
tributions and class notes. Class notes are 
a function of people; people are a function 
of the w'orld; and the world is a function 
of I-don’t-know-what, except that to me 
it is a constant. I imagine that if you 
study the class notes of any number of 
alumni magazines, you will find invari¬ 
ably that the youngest class is the most 
prolific and exuberant contributor, the 
second is still enthusiastic but starting to 
sober, the third makes almost no re¬ 
sponse. As you continue down the line, 
the graduates are becoming mature, 
prosperous, income-tax gripers, anti-New 
Dealers, and it shows up in the class 
notes. Finally, at the end you will find an 
account of a trip around the world, de¬ 
scriptions of hobbies, obituary notices, 
and remarks about children and grand¬ 
children. The fact is that a fellow could 
develop a good thesis on the trends and 
cycles of class notes. Will I be embar¬ 
rassed if an early issue produces a sweep¬ 
ing avalanche of news about the Class.” 
Good Lord, is this fellow Casale w'riting 
an advance obituary for the class notes, or 
is Jim slightly whackey in the upper re¬ 
gions? Let’s see what you fellows can do 
to make Jim pull in his neck. 

To continue w’ith Jim's story: "I used 
to be happy in my self-appointed station 
as your Western correspondent. But now 
Chosen, which is Japan, which is near 
Manchukuo, which is near U.S.S.R., is 
my place, and what can I report? You 
don’t need a Western agent, anyhow. 
Take Montana — poor, persecuted Mon¬ 
tana. What a bunch of bums from M.I.T. 
up there now! They’ll own the state in a 
couple of years. Lane will be governor; 
Porter and Stratton, senators; Clark, 
political boss; Price, mayor of Butte; and 
Graham, general bulwark (bull-work) of 
the state. My present job is in the metal¬ 
lurgical department of the Oriental Con¬ 
solidated Mining Company, an American 
concern operating on a large concession 
in northern Korea, granted to them by the 
last Korean emperor. O.C.M. Co. has 
three substantial gold mines and a host of 
small tribute mines, some of them very 
rich. Production for 1937 will be over two 
millions of dollars of gold. As long as the 
Russians and the Japanese keep their 


peace, I imagine I’ll remain here. But if 
things break, perhaps I'll try to muscle in 
on that bunch of racketeers in Montana 
or try the Philippines.” 

Last letter of the month is from Jack 
Ballard. Here is his story:' 'I was with the 
Reliance Electric and Engineering Com¬ 
pany (in Cleveland, except for brief so¬ 
journs in Detroit and Pittsburgh) from 
1935 until the past December. Still with 
Reliance are Harry Essley '36 in Cleveland 
and El Koontz’36 in Philadelphia. While 
there I helped sell and later, in a produc¬ 
tion way, helped make electric motors. 
Last December, I came to Milwaukee to 
work for a company called Globe-Union, 
Inc., in their production department, 
though I’m still very much of a learner 
here. We make a number of different 
things, mainly storage batteries, roller 
skates, and spark plugs; also, switches, 
variable resistors and fixed resistors for 
radios. An interesting plant with highly 
motion-studied, conveyorized assembly 
operations and Rube Goldberg automatic 
machinery, which is new to me. Milwau¬ 
kee is a fine town, even for a stranger. The 
nickel beer is the rule, and we’re close 
enough to the North Pole not to be too 
warm in winter. Personally, I’m neither 
married nor a very good prospect. 

"Several ’35’s passed through Cleve¬ 
land last year on various errands. Bart 
Chapman came by. He was still with 
Remington Arms in Bridgeport and was 
on a tour of various Du Pont plants, 
studying production control. Another 
was John Duff. He came to Cleveland to 
learn about Iron Fireman stokers, which 
we made there and which he sells in New 
Bedford. Still another was Jack Burton. 
Jack was just doing a little vacationing 
after finishing at Harvard Business School 
last year. Last November, on the way to 
New Orleans and Florida (boast), I just 
missed Art King in Louisville, He’s still a 
debit-and-credit man for the Mengel 
Company there. 

”A little birdie (hope he doesn’t mind 
being called that) tells me that Bill Cross, 
Bob Henry'34, and George W'emple’37 
are operating a bachelor establishment at 
Tudor City in New York. Borden Brown¬ 
ell is with the Electromotive Corporation 
in LaGrange, Ill. It’s a new plant, to 
build Diesels and streamline trains. He 
has done a lot of work in designing and 
setting up a test floor for them. Eric 
Jones was in Pittsburgh, selling bonds, 
when I was there last spring. He went to 
Philadelphia at that time to work for the 
Brown Instrument Company. His boss in 
Philadelphia, incidentally, was Dick 
Hawkins, who graduated from the Insti¬ 
tute ten or so years ago. And a note on a 
'36 who was once a '35: Had a card from 
Clarence Horton. It was from Heidelberg, 
Germany, where his job with Dravo Cor¬ 
poration of Pittsburgh had taken him.” 
— Many thanks to you. Jack, and to the 
other contributors to this column. We 
need more news to show Jim Casale that 
his analysis is screwy. 

So far there have been only about 130 
contributors to the Alumni Fund from 
the Class. I’m sure there is not one of you 
who cannot contribute at least some small 


amount to this fund, which we all agree 
is for a very worthy purpose. Better get 
out your checkbook now and do your bit. 
Let’s put the Class out in front. — 
Robert J. Granberq, General Secretary, 
McCulloch B-13, Soldiers Field, Boston, 
Mass. Richard Lawrence, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 111 Waban Hill Road North, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

1936 

With great pleasure we announce the 
birth of another heir to the fortunes of 
the Class. On January 20, David Niles 
Parker arrived at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin P. Parker. Of course, the 
son will soon be at M.I.T. in the Class of 
1959. Of late, Frank has been working 
with the engineers on the Pinnacles 
project. Meadows of Dan, Va. 

Course I. A letter from Henry Mabie 
tells of his work with the Boston and Al¬ 
bany Railroad and also of his previous 
work for the commonwealth of Massa¬ 
chusetts: "The report that I am 'making 
surveys on equipment and reports on 
ways to save money for the company’ is 
the result of a tale which grew in the tell¬ 
ing. Shortly after starting work for the 
railroad, I discovered a mistake in the 
area of some real estate which was being 
sold. If the error had remained unde¬ 
tected, the company would have lost 
about $200; so, in a way, I saved money 
for the company. . . . Actually I am a 
draftsman, and practically all my work 
consists of designs for new bridges and 
repairs on old bridges. I do all the com¬ 
putation and drafting on most of these 
jobs. . . . Owing to the fact that I fol¬ 
low each job through from the inspection 
of the old bridge to the structural details 
of the new one, I find the work very in¬ 
teresting and very good experience. . . . 
The previous job with the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts was rather interesting, 
too. The first few weeks were rather un¬ 
pleasant, I thought, as I was employed as 
a sanitary inspector searching out sources 
of pollution in the Metropolitan water 
supply. After that I was given the job of 
making aerial photograph mosaics: fit¬ 
ting together individual photographs to 
make a map. This was very interesting 
work and had one interesting by-product: 
From the trimmings I got enough over¬ 
lapping three-inch squares of photograph 
to make quite a lot of stereoscopic views 
which stand out beautifully, showing the 
contour of the ground in very high 
relief. 

Henry says that he has seen Weaver 
and that he is working at the Institute. 
From Elliott Robinson I hear that Bill 
Prudente was still unemployed when last 
encountered. Elliott says that his teach¬ 
ing at evening school finished the end of 
March but that tutoring still keeps him 
busy. He has changed his address in 
Brockton to 48 North Pearl Street. 

Course VI. Nick Lefthes has forwarded 
the following letter from Roman I. 
Ulans: "I am still with the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York and am be¬ 
ing kept busy at their Waterside generat¬ 
ing station. I feel it is excellent experience 
because when the station is modernized. 
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it will be one of the most efficient in the 
world. The equipment being installed is 
the very latest. The generators are hydro¬ 
gen cooled, and the turbines receive 
steam at 1,200 pounds per square inch and 
900 degrees F. I could go on like that for 
pages. Perhaps the most important event 
for me these last few months was the an¬ 
nouncement of my engagement to Mor- 
wenna C. Tellier. She is a graduate of 
Emerson College in Boston and at present 
lives in Westerly, R.I. 

Course VIII. Good news about a mem¬ 
ber of this group has been forwarded by 
Charlie Evans, who says; "Carl White 
was married on December 24. Welcome to 
the ranks, Carl, and congratulations! 
There was a serious error in the news¬ 
paper accounts of the wedding, which 
should be pointed out. To quote from one 
of Carl's letters: 'After all the work we 
went to, to become known as physicists, 
darned if the papers don't go and publish 
that Miss Elizabeth Miller, research as¬ 
sistant at the American Optical Company, 
was married to Carl B. White, electrical 
engineer ... in the chapel of the Uni¬ 
tarian Church at Weston, Mass. So I'm an 
engineer, it seems, whether I like it or 
not.’ Apparently that was the only un¬ 
happy incident, however, because the 
rest of the letter is very cheerful in tone. 
They drove to Florida and stayed for a 
while where Carl’s folks are and then 
stopped at Elizabeth’s home in Hagers¬ 
town, Md., on their way back. The bride 
and bridegroom now reside in an apart¬ 
ment at 20 Elm Street, Southbndge, 
Mass. Besides getting married, Carl has 
been keeping at work on the numerous 
(other) projects he has under way. His 
latest was a talk on radio antenna sys¬ 
tems, which he gave to the local radio 
club. With that out of the wav he’s add¬ 
ing photography to his list of activities, 
so if any of the rest of you have been bit¬ 
ten by the bug, you’d better get in touch 
with him. From all the rest of the fellows, 
there just isn’t any news this time. As for 
myself, I’m banging away at the same old 
job and liking it better and better. Let’s 
hear from some of you other fellows once 
in a while.” 

Course IX. Our numerous pleas for let¬ 
ters have at last borne fruit in a letter 
from Charlie Farce, 1343 North Citrus 
Street, Hollywood, Calif.: "... After 
graduation I returned to the Pacific Coast. 
... I soon found myself in Hollywood, 
where I became connected with the Tech¬ 
nicolor Motion Pictures Corporation. My 
work deals with many phases of the 
somewhat complicated process, so that it 
permits no chance for monotony, as no 
two jobs that I tackle are exactly the 
same. I have been very busy for some time 
now, and expect to be more so soon. Four 
features have just entered the release 
print stage, with two more coming along 
very soon. Turning out the release prints 
for these features — about 2,250 miles of 
film — will occupy us until the end of 
May, along with the many cartoons and 
short subjects. Tech men of the Class of 
1936 seem to be scarce in this part of the 
countiy, as I have yet to run across one. 
Should any be out here, I should like to 


get in touch with them.” —The only 
other Course IX man we have heard about 
recently is Tomjohnson, Jr., who is with 
the Nash Engineering Company in South 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Course X. Right in the thick of recent 
events (and bullets) in China has been L. 
Sheo, who went back to China after 
graduation and was employed by the 
Yungli Chemical Industries, Ltd., in 
Nanking. When Nanking was threatened 
by Japanese invasion in early December, 
he evacuated with the rest of the staff to 
Hankow. On December 8 , he was ordered 
to return to Nanking, together with eight 
other people, to obtain portions of the 
company property left there. Unable to 
reach the plant because of the war condi¬ 
tions and unable to return to Hankow, he 
finally reached Shanghai after spending 
two weeks on a river boat on the Yangtze, 
during which there was constant danger 
from Japanese shellfire. It was during this 
same period that the gunboat Panay was 
bombed farther up the river, and Sheo 
considers it almost a miracle that he came 
out unhurt. An account of some of his ad¬ 
ventures has been sent to us by Tehching 
Li, a friend of his at M.I.T. The following 
extracts from Sheo’s report tell about 
some of his experiences; "December 10 
. . . Arrived at Nanking safety zone. 

. . . No communications with shore. 
Shiakwan (section of Nanking along the 
water front) could be seen in blaze and 
several other places likewise. Gunfire 
could be heard clearly and it ran the 
whole night through. 

"December 11. No vessel was allowed 
to proceed beyond the Riverside power 
plant in Shiakwan. Neither was the tele¬ 
phone in operation. Sampans could be se¬ 
cured to go ashore, but was assured by the 
sampan men that there was no way to go 
to Shiakwan, which had been very badly 
burned for the last few days. Shiakwan 
was still in Chinese hands, but strict 
marshal law was enforced. Pukow was re¬ 
ported badly bombed yesterday; the rail¬ 
road and the station suffered the worst 
damage. Walking to the Yungli plant on 
the Pukow side was deemed not possible 
because retreating soldiers were every¬ 
where, and law and order was not main¬ 
tained. Saw two steamers loaded with 
refugees cross to Pukow from Shiakw'an, 
and ten minutes later several bombs were 
dropped from the air. . . . Seeing that 
there was no possible way to get to the 
plant, we decided to return to Hankow 
immediately. Going back by train from 
Pukow was investigated and found very 
uncertain. After several hours of anxious 
waiting, wx were able to find S.S. Tsean^- 
tah, which was scheduled for Hankow in 
a day or two. Shortly after we boarded, 
the ship was subjected to heavy shellfire. 
. . . Chie shell fell only 40 feet from 
where I was. A total of about 50 shells 
were fired. . . . Slept on deck. 

"December 12 . . . Our boat left 
Nanking at 2:30 a.m. and arrived at 
Wuhu at 7:00 a.m. Here it was learned 
that Wuhu was already in Japanese 
hands. ... At 7:20 a.m. machine-gun 
shots were fired from shore for about five 
minutes. Several bullets were later picked 


up on our deck. One bullet went through 
the pilot’s room where the captain was 
piloting. Luckily, not a single one was 
hurt. Everyone was tuned up to a high 
pitch of excitement and right on top of 
that, at 8:30 a.m., came suddenly very 
heavy shellfire from the shore, which is 
only half a mile from the ship. Our ship 
was the first to run, keeping close to the 
shore so that the ship was under cover of 
the high bank of the river. The worst the 
shells could do was to hit our mast. 
Shells dropped everywhere; it was a mir¬ 
acle that we remained unhit. . . . Sev¬ 
eral passengers left the ship to go on the 
northern shore. Wuhu was on fire, and 
smoke and fire displayed a remarkable 
sight that left a permanent memory. 
Slept on deck again. 

"December 13. Got up early, eager to 
find what was in store for us. H.M.S. Bee 
passed . . . and informed us that the 
American gunboat Panay had been sunk 
. . . yesterday afternoon, and she was 
going down to the scene to do whatever 
she could for the wounded. More jxople 
left the ship. Our position had been given 
to the Japanese authorities on land and 
was considered safe as long as we re¬ 
mained still. Any movement might cause 
further shelling. . . . Many of our staff 
wanted to go ashore on the northern side, 
but I managed to make them stay on 
board because I was not sure of the condi¬ 
tions ashore. Robbery was reported. As 
long as we stayed on board, we were safe. 
But we might stay here for an indefinite 
length of time. . . . Food was good but 
could not last long. 

"December 14. More left the ship. The 
unrest among our staff grew worse. . . . 
Three Japanese planes flew overhead, 
causing more fear to our staff, who finally 
decided, against my will, to go ashore. 
All eight of them went, taking only small 
bundles. . . . The ship might go to 
Shanghai instead of Hankow; anyhow I 
would remain on board. Caught a severe 
cold sleeping on the deck.” After five 
more miserable days on the river, Sheo 
finally arrived safely in Shanghai. Whew! 
Some experience! 

Some time ago, the postman delivered a 
veritable package for me, which turned 
out to be a nine-page letter from none 
other than El Koontz, our Course Secre¬ 
tary in the Quaker City. Since El hopes to 
make this tome his masterpiece for the 
year, he has requested that it be run as a 
serial in the class notes. I’ll reproduce as 
much as my calloused index fingers and 
worn portable will allow this month (not 
to mention The Review Editors and the 
necessity of confining the notes to a rea¬ 
sonable length), and next month the 
story will be concluded. Speaking of the 
Editors reminds me of an item that was 
cut from last month’s notes, to the effect 
that Louis Smith has been transferred 
from Carbide and Carbon Chemicals in 
South Charleston, W.Va., to the patent 
department of the parent corporation in 
New York City. Now to proceed in 
Koontz’s inimitable style. For his first 
news he takes us back to the football days 
of last fall: "Asa start, you might be in¬ 
terested in hearing about the minor 
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Tech’36 reunion we had here in Phila¬ 
delphia the week-end of the Army-Navy 
game. Naturally, since it was practically 
necessary to kiss an admiral to even get 
tickets for the game, it wasn't possible 
for our whole crowd to get seats together, 
and we sat more or less individually 
(among 107,000 other people) through 
the downpour. After the game, however, 
we proceeded to my apartment for a little 
drying off party, and our crowd was seen 
to consist of, together with respective 
dates, Gordon Thomas, Nate Ayer, Harry 
Essley, Jack Kleinhans, Don Brown, and 
E. H. K. Harry had come on from Cleve¬ 
land for the week-end, and although we 
didn't have much of a chance to talk 
shop, he told me a little about his work 
in the standards department at Reliance 
(in case you've forgotten, we work for 
the same stockholders). Gordon had come 
down from Milford, N.J., where he and 
Towers Doggett are still making paper 
for Riegel, and Nate had come down from 
York, Pa., where he and Carl Peterson 
are setting rates for the manufacture of 
those famous York air-conditioning 
units. Jack Kleinhans you'll probably re¬ 
member as a former '36 man who trans¬ 
ferred to Lehigh after his first year, and is 
now making good as assistant plant en¬ 
gineer with the J. T. Baker Chemical 
Company of Phillipsburg, N.J. You prob¬ 
ably also remember Don Brown, w'ho was 
with us our freshman year at Tech. He's 
now a first classman at Annapolis and 
company commander at that. All of 
which puts him in the position of being 
the guy to get kissed in front of all the 
newsreel cameras next spring, if his com¬ 
pany wins the annual competition. 
(Which they probably will, with Don as 
commander.) It was a splendid reunion 
for all of us and really like old-home week 
to see so many familiar faces again. 

' 'To get on with the news. Bill du Pont 
writes from Richmond, Va., that he's 
risen to the job of foreman of the spinning 
room and is now entitled, on occasion, to 
wear a reasonably light-colored collar. 
Willy, you know, is with Du Pont Rayon, 
and has apparently been keeping his nose 
so close to the grindstone that he hasn't 
yet taken the first vacation he’s entitled 
to. It appears that quite a sizeable Tech 
colony is growing up around Richmond. 
Willy reports that Pete du Pont'33 and 
Norm Copeland are both there with Du 


Pont as industrial engineers; while Led- 
yard Blakeman (and his wife Virginia 
Davidson’34) is with the city engineer¬ 
ing department. . . . Bud Rust’s wed¬ 
ding there [Richmond] last spring 
brought out Hal Bemis, Jack Gardiner, 
Charlie Taylor, Proctor Wetheriir34, 
Gus Gorham, to mention only a few' of 
the Tech names of recent vintage. — 
Let’s make a quick jump from the Atlan¬ 
tic Coast to the Pacific. Roman Ortynsky, 
who hadn’t been heard from previously, 
turns up in Berkeley, Calif., with some 
news about himself we’ve all been wait¬ 
ing to hear: 'You probably know that I 
didn’t graduate with the Class because of 
an automobile accident in March, 1936, 
which resulted in a broken femur. I recov¬ 
ered quickly enough to return to Tech in 
September, 1936, and took some graduate 
work in X-A, but before the term was up, 
I was in another accident which produced 
a cracked pelvic bone. So there and then, 
I decided I'd take X-B instead and get out 
of Boston before they really got me. So I 
finally graduated in 1937 and landed a job 
with the Shell Development Company.' 
Ro writes that after a period of routine 
analytical work, he is now in the manu¬ 
facturing research department, working 
particularly on asphalt. Ro doesn’t seem 
particularly impressed with the Cali¬ 
fornian climate and hopes to land even¬ 
tually back in Pennsylvania. For the 
present, however, he has three compan¬ 
ions in exile — Harry Sommer, Kerry 
Arabian, and Phil Short, all '37. 

"George Hain turns up as another bud¬ 
ding oil man. He’s with Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company in Brooklyn and is in the 
products development department, where 
he formulates new products in the labora¬ 
tory and then tries them out on a semi¬ 
plant scale. George achieved the distinc¬ 
tion at Tech of being one of the first lads 
to haunt the Institute with a candid 
camera, and he’s still at his hobby. He 
says it was a relief to spend his vacation 
taking pictures instead of using three and 
a half hours a day to commute between 
Brooklyn and his home in Montclair, 
N.J., as he does all the rest of the year. 
. . . John Eberhardt writes from Lacka¬ 
wanna, N.Y., that he’s still acting in the 
capacity of the director of the M.I.T. 
Practice School at Bethlehem Steel, and 
that he has no marital history or aspira¬ 
tions to reveal here to the public. Doc 


claims his job should be rated a position 
and then proceeds to fill a whole sheet of 
paper in answer to my question, 'Are you 
an engineer still or yet?’ by giving a 
highly irrelevant but amusing treatise on 
the words ‘still’ and 'yet' w'ith the aid of 
Mr. Webster’s dictionary. The next letter 
that comes to hand is from Pyam Wil¬ 
liams. He writes that he’s still with Ohio 
Boxboard Company and that although he 
doesn’t rate a position, at least holds 
down the job of assistant to a man who 
has a position. As assistant chief pow'er 
plant engineer, he's responsible for boiler 
water conditioning, although he admits 
he can’t remember just which course at 
Tech was supposed to larn’ him that sub¬ 
ject. In case you’ve forgotten, Py is a 
Mainiac, or Mainite, or, anyhow, a loyal 
son of Maine, and he claims it was like 
heaven to spend his last vacation there 
again. Incidentally, Py claims to be 
shooting for the record of class bachelor, 
so that there will be someone left to get 
drunk at alumni reunions, but I’ve heard 
that one before.” Pausing with that note 
on alumni reunions, we’ll leave the re¬ 
maining five pages of El’s letter for next 
month. By the way, we do have a reunion 
scheduled for June 6! 

Course XIII. A brief note has arrived 
from our correspondent for this group. 
Art Wells, who says: "I was glad re¬ 
cently to hear of Bill Ramsay’s where¬ 
abouts. He is connected with Gibbs and 
Cox in New York City, w'here he is work¬ 
ing on electrical designs for naval de¬ 
stroyers. Until recently Bill and his wife 
have been living in Haworth, N.J., but, 
deciding against the commuter’s life, they 
are now living at the Hotel Empire at 
Broadway and 63d Street in the City. Be¬ 
ing a commuter myself, I can understand 
Bill’s move. A1 Hardman, having fin¬ 
ished up his thesis and a few odds and 
ends at school this midyear, is back in 
New York City. He is returning to Moore 
and McCormack Steamship Company, 
where he worked the greater part of last 
year, and is being placed in their engi¬ 
neering department.” 

And so we conclude our offering for this 
month. In closing I wish to call attention 
to my new address given below. — An¬ 
ton E. Hittl, General Secretary, 491 Ash¬ 
land Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Allen W. 
Horton, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Room 
3-210, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 


You Are Invited 

... to come back to Tech for Alumni Day on Monday, June 6. You will see old 
friends and a new Technology. You will be stimulated and entertained. You will 
experience again the bracing New England spring, the warmth of the Technology 
spirit, the pride in being a Technology man. JuUe 6 IS the dute ^ 






Announcing 
A GREATER I^ERVIEE 

tfp Investors 


Five years ago, Babson’s Reports broke 
all precedents with the announcement of 
a Supervised Investment Service for $120 
a year. In taking tliat forward step, we 
accepted a fact well known to every sea¬ 
soned investor: 

It is utterly impossible for anybody to 
supervise successfully all securities. 
That was why we focused our efforts on 
certain issues which offered the real 
opportunities. 

The practical results of such concentra¬ 
tion have been impressive. For example, 
in a typical test period covering 35 months, 
including the recent sharp drop in the 
market, the Babsoii Supervised List 
shows a gain in market value of over 
32%, while the Dow-Jones Composite 
Average has advanced only 21%. 

If'c Note Enlarge Our Service 

Based on five years of suceessful experience, 
we have now extended our supervision 
to a somewhat larger list of securities. 
This means an even more comprehensive 
service to vou as an investor. The list of 


securities we are now watehing includes at 
present about three hundred issues. These 
stocks and bonds are well diversified. 
They are under constant su|)ervision. 
They represent the market’s real income- 
produeers and profit-makers. 

When you subscribe to Bahson’s Reports, 
fully half of your holdings undoubtedly 
will he on our List. With only a few 
changes, the majority of your stocks and 
bonds will come within our List and re¬ 
ceive our constant supervision. No change 
is ever made in our List without immediate 
notice to clients. 

Conserve Your Principal 

To increase and protect your income and 
profits is the purpose of Bahson’s Reports. 
In the thirty-four years this organization 
has been serving investors, improvements 
have been continuous. Clients have bene¬ 
fited steadily. 

Today’s enlarged Supervised Service con¬ 
stitutes still another forward stride. Let 
us show you how it fits your personal 
needs and can relieve you of investment 
worries and burdens. 


Jf rite to BABSOX’S REPORTS 
BABSON PARK, MASSACHUSETTS 
for FULL PARTICULARS 


Babsoii’s Reports 

iJVl O/trOltA TEU 


BAB.SON'S RKPORTS 

Dept. 93-1U, Babson Park, Mass. 

Vi ithoiit charge or ol>ligation send full particu¬ 
lars of your enlarged Supervised Investment Service. 

Include a copy of your .\iiniial Forecast for 19118 
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ROUTES 


FLYING CLIPPER SHIPS 


I "'®O^^^^OENO$ AIRES 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


PAN-AMERICAN USES G-K APPARATUS and so should you 

fpKXEKxVI. KAIIIO C 0>ll*AAY 

i 'aiiil»ri«l^o. 3lnsNsu»liiiN<‘ttN 

X«*w York I.,os AnierltMi 


The Choice of the Discriminating 


P AN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, since its foundation noted for 
its conservatism, its tlioroiiglmess in pioneering new air routes 
and its discriminating choice of personnel and equipment, has one 
of the most difliciilt problems in aircraft radio communication in the 
w orld. A far-flung labyrinth of ground stations is called upon to fur¬ 
nish almost instantaneous communication with the many Fan 
American planes in flight over the remote corners of the globe. 

Behind this eomnumieation system there has to be an organiza¬ 
tion of good engineers, good technicians, good operators and good 
equipment. 

In designing, manufacturing and maintaining its eommunication 
equipment. Fan American has always relieil upon General Radio for 
laboratory and frequency measuring apparatus and parts. 

Illustrated is the frequency measuring position at the Fan Ameri¬ 
can International Marine Airport at Miami . . . one of several 
G-R Class C-IO Frequency Measuring As.semblies used by FAA. 

As have many other aircraft organizations, Fan American has 
found that General Radio apparatus can be relied upon . . . that it 
is correetly engineered, correctly designeil, carefully manufactured 
and rigidly inspected . . . that it always fills the hill. 


FICEC ISKIA LAIIOKATORV AI*l*AIIATl S 




